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#1 of a series on the 
EDUCATION OF WOMEN 
by Bernice Fitz-Gibbon 


Goldilocks, Goldilocks, wilt 


hay 
uA 





nor yet feed the swine 


re 


i 
he 


Bee 


nd feed upon strawberries, 
M\,, Sugar, and cream 


Coats & Clark, sellers of 
thread and other sewing 
notions since Napoleonic 
times, has commissioned 
Bernice Fitz-Gibbon, 
well-known career 
woman, to write this 
series. Coats & Clark, of 
course, has a stake in 
the womanly woman 
who sews and crochets 
and knits, but Miss Fitz- 
Gibbon is dictated to 
by nobody but nobody. 





Goldilocks had it pretty soft. She didn’t have to 
rustle out and feed the pigs—in other words, she 
didn’t have to go out into a man’s world and doa 
man’s job. Was that good? Would it be good for the 
Goldilockses today? Would American women be 
happier, and more fulfilled, if they were educated 
for the home? Professor Ashley Montague, in a 
recent issue of the Saturday Review, places the 
blame for the current “‘tragedy of the American 
woman”’ squarely at the door of the colleges—per- 
haps at your door. What is the proper study of 
womankind? That’s the big academic hassle now. 
One camp’s for Latin—the other for tattin’. One 
camp’s for Schopenhauer—the other for shorthand. 

Do European women make better wives than 
American women? Are American wives, even after 
they have given up their careers, competitive and 
dominating? Professor Montague would answer 
Yes and Yes! “It is through college education that 
women have been especially trained in a confused 
perception of their roles—the chief error has been 
to educate women as if they were men.”’ Why is 
this old question of woman’s place as unsettled and 
as unsettling today as it was back in the twenties? 

If men should be he-men, why shouldn’t women 
be she-women? Would women be she-ier if they 
majored in Home Ec instead of Engineering or Law 
or Commerce or Liberal Arts? Are the present 
Home Ec students the most beguiling and femaley 
females on campus? Why not? Are they exquisitely 
dressed in chic clothes they made themselves at a 
fraction of the cost of fine ready-made clothes? 
Are you Home Ec faculty members the style leaders 
in your communities? Can it be that you look down 
your noses at technical needle skills? Let’s not beat 
the bush around. Let’s face it—CAN YOU SEW? 


COATS & CLARK’S 


QUALITY PRODUCTS 


O.N.T. Thread, Zippers, Milwards Needles, 
Boiltex® Narrow Fabrics, Red Heart® Yarns, 
Crochet Cottons, Bondex® Hot-Iron Tapes. 
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Tide Washday Notes #23 


Keep “Wash and Wear” suits 
looking their smartest best 


with automatic-washing care 
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“Wash and Wear” suits (and skirts) are here to stay, and many more are coming! 


Blends will probably predominate in suits—“Orlon”* and wool, “Dacron”* and wool, 
“Dacron” and rayon, “Dacron” and cotton, to name a few. In buying “Wash and 
Wear” suits, pay particular attention to the way they are put together, by checking 
these points before you buy. If suits are lined, be sure the lining will not shrink and 
that it is colorfast. In most instances, a synthetic lining material such as nylon and “Dacron” will be more satis- 
factory. Make sure all padding, interlining or facing materials are washable, shrinkage-controlled, and seam 
construction is durable. Regardless of fabric and whether these be suits for men, women or children, here's how to 


give them easy automatic-washing care. 


PRE-WASHING CARE. Sort carefully: Wash suits separately or with 


items of similar color, texture, and construction. Remove unwashable buttons or 








ornaments; empty and brush out pockets, cuffs; close zippers. Do not wash with 
“linty” items. Check colorfastness, particularly if suit has contrasting trim. Pre-treat 
heavily soiled areas (collars, cuffs, elbows); wet, sprinkle with Tide, rub between 


hands or brush with a moderately soft brush. 


WASHING CARE. To minimize wrinkling and preserve finish and colors, 
warm water (100°-110°F.) is recommended. Use a good all-purpose sudsing deter- 
gent like Tide; always wash garments in fresh suds. Use “Wash and Wear” or Fine 
Fabric cycle, if available, or shorten washing time to 4 to 6 mins. to preserve finish 
and protect seams. If slow speed spin is not available, reduce final spin to about one 


minute (just enough to empty water in machine). 


DRYING CARE. Sce drver manufacturer's directions for proper setting and 


timing. Remove from dryer as soon as dry, hang on non-metallic hangers; “finger- 





press” to shape seams, lapels, cuffs, etc. If you do not have a dryer, remove garments 
from washer, hang to drip-dry. Drip-drying helps to set pleats of pleated skirts. 
*“Dacron” and “Orlon”—Du Pont Company's Registered Trade-marks for polyester and acrylic fibers 
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TIDE GUIDE FOR “WASH AND WEAR" SUITS 


Top-Loading Automatic or Wringer Washers 


Wash. 
Temp 


Rinse 
Temp. 


Washing** 
Cycle 


Amount of 
Detergent 





“Wash and 
Wear"’ 
Suits 


100-110° F, 


Cold 
if 
available 


4-6 mins. 


Slow speed 
or reduce 
to 1-2 mins 


Start with 142 cups Tide 
For heavy soil or in hard 
water use more 


or eliminate 

















**If a “Wash and Wear’’ or Fine Fabric cycle is available, use it 


Tide is perfect for modern washing methods. That's why the makers of 25 automatics 
pack New Tide in each of their new top-loading machines. 








A Product of 
Procter & Gambie 


e@~ 


“GET THIS COMPLETE “WASH AND WEAR” SERIES 


This is the twenty-third in a series of Tide 
Washday Notes. Clip it for reference. For re- 
prints of complete “Wash and Wear" series 
(and previous Washday Notes) punched for 
standard notebooks, write Tide, Procter & 
Gamble, Dept. W, Box 296, Cincinnati, Ohic 





=19 General Automatic-Washer Care for ‘‘Wash and Wear’’ 
=20 Automatic-Washer Care for White Nylons 

=21 Automatic-Washer Care for Dresses 

#22 Automatic-Washer Care for Housecoats and Dusters 

=23 Automatic-Washer Care for Men's and Women’s Suits 

724 Automatic-Washer Care for Playclothes and Sportsclothes 
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I A} |. INSTANT 
CANDIES 
. Just 


Win and. shape! 


Never before have delicious candies been so simple to 
make and so rich in the good milk nourishment of 
PET Instant Nonfat Dry Milk. 


TRY THESE THREE... 
THEN CREATE YOUR 
OWN VARIETIES! 


Chocolate Mint Clusters 


1. Crush with rolling pin enough candy 
to make 4 cup finely crushed, pepper- 
mint stick candy. 








2. Put 6-oz. pkg. semi-sweet chocolate 
pieces into |-qt. bowl. Set in pan of hot 
(not boiling) water over low heat. Stir 
now and then until chocolate melts. Take 
from water. 


3. Stir in Ye cup PET Instant (in dry form) 

and 1 cup broken nuts. Drop mixture, a 

teaspoonful at a time, into crushed candy, 

turning to coat all sides. Chill until firm. 
. . . M 

PET Instant in dry form combines smoothly with melt- em 

ed chocolate or powdered sugar and butter or marga- 


rine, making basic candies you can vary as you like. 


Orange-Nut Slices 
1. Mix Yq cup melted butter or marga- 
rine, 2 Tablesp. orange jvice and 


: , ; 1 ‘ ; 
Try these three recipes, then invent your own by using tenn Grated erange vind 
ee 4 P ‘ 2. Stir in until smooth, about % cup at a 
your favorite nuts, coconut, dried fruits or flavorings. den, 6 ahihee dl Gh Gann OR taint 
(in dry form), 12 cups sifted powdered 


sugar and 's cup coarsely cut nuts. 


eeeeoeeeenweeeeneeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
e*eeeseeeeweeneeseeeeneeeenseeeseeeeeeneeee 


3. Shape into 2 rolls about 1% in. 
across. If too stiff for easy shaping, add 
a few drops orange juice. Chill until firm. 
Cut into about 24 slices. 


Gold Nugget Dates 
Stuff pitted dates with Orange-Nut mix- 
ture. Half of the recipe will stuff about 
36 dates. 
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THESE RECIPES DEVELOPED AND TESTED : 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR NEW PET INSTANT ZF 4 
MISSOURI 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPT. e PET MILK COMPANY e ST. LOUIS 1, 
“PET” — Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Copr., 1959, Pet Milk Co. 
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YOUR Homemaking Department 


IS “EDUCATIONALLY — Sh Y Ws 


‘ 
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H-2305 FOOD STAPLES CASE 
Orderliness rates high in Homemaking. It is a precept constantly impressed 


upon students who have the advantages of a Sheldon Homemaking Department. 
Sheldon design itself teaches good homemaking practices. This case, for example. 


It accommodates a broad miscellany of supplies. All are neatly and safely stored, ; 

all easily accessible as needed. Such resourcefulness and efficiency are, in fact, ‘4 , i 
inherent in every case, cabinet, and other unit that Sheldon makes for every area 

of the Homemaking Department — Foods, Clothing, Home Furnishing, Health, L 

and others. Sheldon engineers are available to help you plan your Homemaking fv 4 : 
Department. Write today for particulars without obligation. Sele Tl bemete 


Wy ReR- 1.4 ciel, Riles iicr. 4, | 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE ON “EDUCATIONALLY CORRECT” FACILITIES FOR 


SCIENCE e JUNIOR SCIENCE « HOMEMAKING e ART ee INDUSTRIAL ARTS «¢ MUSIC 
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, 


12 months’ civilian dietetic 
internship...yours as an 


Air Force Officer 


If you now possess—or will soon receive—a Bachelor’s Degree in Home Economics, with a major in Foods and 


Nutrition, or Institution Management, you may qualify for an Air Force Hospital Dietetic Internship. Under this pro- 
gram, you will be commissioned as a second lieutenant and assigned to an approved civilian hospital of your choice to 
serve a 12 months’ internship. During this time, you will receive the full pay and allowances of your rank—$338.58 


a month. Investigate your opportunities under the Air Force Hospital Dietetic Internship Program for Women. 


‘ MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
U . Air Force Medical Specialist Information, Dept. HE-132 , Box 7608, 
. . 


Washington 4, D.C. 


Please send me all the details on my opportunities as a dietitian in the 


Air Force *“*< 
Medical “™ 


Street 


Specialist Corps aes 
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T USED to take hours to prepare a properly 

balanced meal. But today, your class meal- 
planning session can be built around foods 
that are quickly fixed as well as good to eat 
and extremely nourishing. 

Birds Eye Fish Sticks or Fillets are an ex- 
ample. Birds Eye vegetables fit beautifully in- 
to a well-planned menu. So do Minute Rice 
and the many delicious Jell-O Puddings. 


imagination helps 
Students respond enthusiastically when you 
help them choose fine-flavored convenience 
foods, like those from General Foods. They 
enjoy using these foods as short-cuts in making 
important and festive dishes, such as the party 
cheesecake described here. 


The reason for General Foods Kitchens 

. is to make sure that homemakers get the 
greatest possible satisfaction from General 
Foods products. We’re home economists like 
yourself, so another of our jobs is offering 
you recipes—or any other kind of service 
that will help to make your job easier and 
more rewarding. 


1 large package (8 oz.) cream cheese 

2 cups milk 

1 package Jell-O Lemon Instant Pudding 
1 8-inch graham cracker crust 


Soften cream cheese. Add 4 cup milk 
gradually, blending until smooth, Add 14 
cups milk and pudding mix. 


GENERAL FOODS KITCHENS 


Beat with egg beater until well mixed 
(about a minute). Pour into crust. Sprinkle 
with graham cracker crumbs, Chill. 


(To make crust beforehand, mix | cup @ 


fine graham cracker crumbs, 2 tablespoons 
sugar, and 4 cup melted butter, Press 
firmly into 8-inch pie pan. Bake at 375° F., 
5 to 8 minutes. Cool before filling.) 


GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION, WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 


Here are some of General Foods fine products: 
Log Cabin Syrup - Minute Rice - Jell-O Puddings 


GENERAL FOODS 
KITCHENS 
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For Teachers: 


Special discount on new SINGER Dressmaking Course 


New fashions... new fabrics .. . new sewing equipment 
have all brought changes in sewing methods. 

And here—at a substantial saving—is your chance to 
pick up helps and hints on these new sewing procedures 
. .. and then pass them on to your students. 


With your teacher's discount you can take the new 
SINGER Dressmaking Course of eight 2'4-hour lessons 
for just $20... a 20% saving! You'll make a dress using 
all the latest methods . . . with the latest equipment. 

SINGER experts discuss and demonstrate everything 
from figure types and the new fashions, to fitting short 
cuts, to fancy stitching with the new automatic machines. 

Classes are small—6 or 7. You might even want to get 
your teacher friends together and form your own group. 
Get the full details at your nearest ... 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


gS Also headquarters for SINGER* Vacuum Cleaners 
1 


Listed in your phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO, 
A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


r 
| 
| 


DRESSMAKING by SINGER. Brand-new 
: book on sewing. Over 350 easy-to-follow 
| Jressmaking illustrations. Gives you practical methods 
| SINGER for every construction detail in the making 
of a garment. Excellent supplement for 
your classroom text. (Regular price, $1.50 
—teacher's price, $1.) Order now, for Fall. 











SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 

Dept. GMD, 95 Liberty Street, N. Y., N.Y. 

Please send me_____copies of the new book, DRESSMAKING by 

SINGER, at the special teacher's discount price of $1 per copy. 
Enclosed please find $ to cover my order. 





School Name 








Schoo! Address 
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Nature Provides 
High Quality Protein 
For Betty Crocker’s 

New Hot Cereal.. 


PROTEIN PLUS 


When we have real news in the nutrition field, natur- 
ally we want the home economists of America to be 
sure to hear about it. Because you, perhaps more 
than any other group of people, influence the eating 
habits of the growing generation; teach them sound 
dietary principles; point to the foods which fullfil the 
requirements of these principles. And a well-known 
nutritionist has said that better nutrition during the 
first half of life will make for better health during 
the last half. 

Protein Plus was developed by General Mills in 
response to a nutritional need. The need for a nourish- 
ing, protein-rich breakfast in America today is well- 
known. For this we have already created our ready- 
to-eat cereal, Hi-Pro. But many people, especially 
mothers, feel that a hot cereal is better for their 
families in cold weather. After months of research, 
Protein Plus is the result. Wherever it has been 
introduced it has met with a warm re- 
sponse. For you who are experts in the 
field . . . here is the background and (itis) 


scientific fact about our new hot cereal. 


1. Protein Plus is high quality protein cereal from toasted 
wheat germ and high protein fractions of the oat berry. 


4. Protein Plus has high quality protein according to 
nutritionists. The animal protein necessary for well- 
rounded protein intake is supplied by the milk you add. 


‘7. De luxe Packaging . . . with a handy pouring spout 
that’s so easy to use. There’s real General Mills 
quality in this well-built box, beautifully designed and 
styled for today’s family-living kitchens. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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2. General Mills Cereal Engineers learned by careful ex- 


periments, how to select and isolate high protein 
fractions from the oat milling process to give Protein 
Plus a high concentration of this vital food element. 
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3. Flavor is important and scientists devoted much time 


to ensuring toasty richness while still maintaining vita- 
min and protein quality. General Mills taste-testers 
worked with them every step of the way. Result: a 


delicious, distinctive roasted-nut flavor. 





PROTEIN PLUS 
1 Oz. (without milk) 
Amount % of Min. Daily Req. 

Thiamine (Vitamin B:) .30 Mg 30% 
Riboflavin (a B Vitamin) .05 Mg 

Niacin (a B Vitamin) 40 Mg 

Calcium 19.0 Mg 

Phosphorous 170.0 Mg 


1 Oz. Protein Pius (with 2 oz. milk) 
Thiamine (Vitamin B,) 32 Mg 
Riboflavin (a B Vitamin) .15 Mg 
Niacin (a B Vitamin) 48 Mg 
Calcium 69.0 Mg 
Phosphorous 225.0 Mg 
Iron 2.05 Mg 











6G. Packaged to maintain quality, flavor: new moisture- 
proof lining to the Protein Plus box keeps it in top 
condition on the shelf. The homemaker can buy the 
large size with complete confidence. 


5. Vitamins and minerals, too . . . Protein Plus is a good 
source of thiamine, phosphorus and iron. 





= 
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GRAMS OF PROTEIN PER OUNCE 


{1 |2|3 





Uncooked bacon 








Uncooked sirloin 


Uncooked Protein Plus 

















9. Many nutritional experts feel most people today need 
more protein at breakfast. Protein Plus sustains you 
right through till lunchtime, and is an inexpensive way 
to obtain additional protein at a meal where protein 
intake is often low. , 


8. Here’s how much protein, ounce for ounce, in Protein 
Plus, as compared even with meat products. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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Washington Dinner Opens 50th Anniversary 


The American Home 
opened a nation-wide year-long celebration of its 
50th Anniversary with simultaneous meetings in 
Washington, D. C., and at least four states on Janu- 
15, and future observances scheduled in 40 


Economics Association 


ary 
states. 

The Washington meeting—a dinner—honored the 
many government agencies, national organizations, 
educational leaders, and individuals whose interest 
and support have helped the Association achieve 
its goals and whose own programs have also ad- 
our 


vanced the general well-being of society 


throughout the past half-century. 


Lert. Association President Olga P. Brucher and Exec- 
utive Secretary Mildred Horton welcome guests at the 


50th Anniversary Dinner. Left to right, George P. Lar- 


rick, Commissioner of Food and Drugs, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare; Miss Horton; 
Miss Brucher; Byron T. Shaw, Administrator of the 
Agricultural Research Service, USDA; June Robinson, 
U. S. Department of State. 


BeLow. A group of Association officers and guests at 
the Ann‘versary Dinner. Left to right, C. Clement 
French, president of the American Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and State Universities and president, 
State College of Washington; Chloe Gifford, president 
of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs; Frances 
Scudder, program director, Division of Home Eco- 
nomics, Extension Service, USDA; Hazel K. Stiebeling, 
director, home economics research, Institute of Home 
Economics, USDA; Keturah E. Baldwin, AHEA busi- 
ness manager 1913 to 1945; Miss Brucher; Edna P. 
Amidon, director, Home Economics Education Branch, 
USDHEW; Mrs. Dorothy S. Lyle, National Institute 
of Drycleaning, recording secretary of AHEA; Mrs 
Mordecai Johnson; Dr. Johnson, president of Howard 
University; Elizabeth Dyar, Colorado State University, 
and senior vice-president of AHEA; LeVelle Wood, 
president of the American Dietetic Association. 


3 


$3. 


photos by Del Ankers Photographers 





AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Fiftieth Annual Meeting, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 23 to 26, 1959 
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A New Approach to 


STANDARD of living is made up of the 

satisfactions which are considered essential 
by an individual or group. These satisfactions stem 
from limited resources in time, energy, and money. 
Usually it is chiefly money expenditures which are 
taken into account when standard of living is dis- 
cussed, for obvious reasons: Dollar expenditures 
are easily measurable. In this paper we shall use 
the term “expenditures,” as applied in all categories 
and subcategories of standard of living, to mean 
not only expenditures of money but of time and 
energy as well. 

All parts of a standard of living are interrelated, 
and in this sense a standard of living is an organic 
whole. Within limits, one part may be substituted 
for another; every part, as it reacts on welfare, 
reacts to some extent on every other part. Improve- 
ments may often be brought about better by 
changes in organization than by increases in the 
parts. This is an important point made in the 
classic analysis of standard of living by J. S. Davis 
in his presidential address to the American Eco- 
nomic Association in 1944.’ 

That the various parts of standard of living had 
an integral interrelationship was recognized, though 
somewhat dimly, in the terminology used a genera- 
tion ago, of necessities, decencies, and “advance- 
ment.” These terms were not inclusive: Some ex- 
penditures were none of these. Advancement, a 
very popular term for a time, was applied to ex- 
penditures for education including reading, for 
recreation, and for religion, the idea being that 
whereas expenditures for other things preserved 
the standard and kept it from deteriorating, expen- 
ditures in the education-recreation-religion cate- 


' Amer. Econ. Review, March 1945, pp. 1-15. This is a 
Gestalt approach to standard of living. Mr. Davis says 
further: “As in Liebig’s law of the minimum and its var- 
iants in science and economics, a favorable change in some 
highly deficient component may so improve the whole con- 
tent that reductions in some others may cause no injury” 
(p. 9). In the same way, a reduction of some components 


may improve the whole. 
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Standards of Living 


Elizabeth E. Hoyt 


Dr. Hoyt is a professor in the department of eco- 
nomics and sociology at Iowa State College, Ames. 
She says that the idea for this article first came 
to her during three months which she spent in 
research in Jamaica last year. 


gories improved it. The term advancement has 
largely gone out because we have recognized, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, that advancement may 
under certain circumstances be served by expendi- 
ture in any category and that not all expenditures 
for education, recreation, and religion are neces- 
sarily advancement. But when we dropped the 
term advancement we dropped also the analysis 
which it was designed to serve.’ 

The new terminology which we are suggesting 
in this article starts from the proposition that every 
expenditure has an effect on total welfare in some 
way or other, and thus an effect on every other 
expenditure, since all are parts of the same inte- 
grated whole. In our analysis, no expenditure is 
completely neutral. Our terminology—to be substi- 
tuted for the discarded “advancement” as con- 
trasted with necessities and decencies and with 
expenditures which were neither—has two main 
categories, protective and expansive, with a third 
category of destructive which applies in some 
situations. 


Protective Elements 


The term protective is a somewhat complex one. 
The protective elements are those which give se- 
curity, but security itself is complex. Protective 
elements supply the individual and conventional 
needs on which the whole standard of living rests; 
but when these cannot be obtained in what might 
be considered a “normal” form, compensations or 
substitutes for them may be protective. 


2 There was also in wide use the term luxuries which had 
a very indefinite meaning and might refer to something good, 
bad, or indifferent, according to the speaker's point of view 
From the point of view of interrelationships in the standard, 


it is a useless term. 
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Within the protective group, easiest to categorize 
are the intrinsically protective elements, already to 
a considerable degree determinable objectively. The 
protective element par excellence is health, and a 
major part of it is nutrition. If health is once 
secured, there is no further gain to health from 
spending more on it. Physically essential food and 
physically essential shelter are obviously protective 
of everything else. 

The intrinsically protective elements vary to 
some extent with individual differences and cul- 
tural conditioning, however. Only in part can they 
be exactly measured. Cases have been cited, for 
example, where a dozen Eskimos in the extreme 
North can live in a small one-room hut with no 
apparent damage to their health or personalities, 
but more privacy in housing has become a true 
essential for many people in our society. Most of 
the intrinsically protective elements are physically 
protective, but some are psychological. 

On the cultural side, the intrinsically protective 
elements merge into those of our second division 
of protective elements, the social necessities, the 
conventions. These are, of course, far more variable 
than the intrinsic necessities; but there is almost 
no one, except a Gandhi, who is entirely independ- 
ent of them. Up to a point, clothing is physically 
protective; but in the modern world unmet ne eds 
in clothing are in the main conventional. 

Our third division among the protective elements 
includes those that are compensatory. When people 
are not able to supply their basic intrinsic or 
physical needs or to meet what they feel are the 
necessary conventions of their group, they take 
refuge in compensations. A good example which 
affects a whole people is the chewing of coca 
leaves among the Indians of the Andes. These 
people, cold and undernourished, chew coca al- 
most constantly, and it is foolish for us to rail 
against it unless they can have something better 
in its stead. Our social policy of giving school 
lunches originally arose from the recognition of the 
fact that many children who were not adequately 
fed at noon either went without food or ate sweets. 
The sweets were a compensation, a means to help 
supply a need not met. 

More often, in our society, the compensatory ele- 
ments take the place of something conventional. 
It has again and again been pointed out that people 
striving to improve their status endeavor to excel 
in their clothes or their cars before they reach con- 
ventional standards in housing. It takes longer to 
acquire the conventional standards of housing of a 
community, and a quick impression is made better 
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by one’s clothes or one’s car than by anything else. 
In societies undergoing rapid change, there are 
many examples of compensation and sometimes ex- 
treme ones. The zoot suit is an outstanding symbol 
of compensation. Even the practice of religion be- 
comes an example, for strange and highly emotional 
sects flourish in those regions where some go ahead 
rapidly and others are left behind in an inferior 
social position. 

The compensatory elements can merge into the 
destructive, on the one hand, or the expansive, on 
the other, as we shall later see. 


Expansive Elements 

Among the expansive elements, the single one 
which stands forth above all others is education, as 
the very meaning of the word implies. Education 
actually is often sought for conventional or com- 
pensatory reasons. The main motive of a family in 
sending a child to college may be that he should 
reach the standard of their group. Or some people 
seek compensations in school because they have 
been deprived of so much else. In spite of this, 
however, it would be hard to find a case where 
education is not in some degree expansive. The 
example most frequently given of purely conven- 
tional education is the Moslem schools where boys 
memorize and recite the Koran all day, but even 
here it is probably true that out of the continuous 
repetition of religious and moral texts someth.ag 
expansive results. 

Travel is usually in some degree a form of edu- 
cation and to that extent expansive. 

The other two categories formerly included 
advancement, recreation and religion, have or can 
have strongly expansive elements, but they also 
have others. When we say that no play makes Jack 
a dull boy, we are recognizing the protective ele- 
ment in pl uy. Jack was not dull to begin with, but 
lack of play made him so; play protects him. Play 
is not usually strongly conventional in our society; 
there are too many kinds of play and too many 
opportunities open; but there are people who feel 
that to have the proper standing in their commu- 
nity they have to belong to a bridge or a country 
club. Play may be compensatory for dull and ap- 
parently unrewarding work, as when people strug- 
gle at the grindstone for months and then go off 
on a spree. 

Religion, or what passes as religion, also falls in 
all our categories. A great deal of early religion 
was obviously protective, and the same purpose 
enters now when people join a religious group in 


order to be saved. No one would deny the con- 
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ventional element in church attendance. In some 
communities, people hesitate to stay away from 
church because of what others will say; and many 
communities have a “leading” church, to which 
social prestige is attached. Nevertheless we look 
to religion for illumination and extension of sym- 
pathies in many ways, and almost all expenditures 
for religion are in part expansive. 

But we must note also that expenditures for 
almost anything may be expansive to a certain ex- 
tent. In food, for example, we need no more than 
nutrition to protect us, but the sharing of food in 
hospitality is expansive. When we entertain we 
eat more expensive foods than we ordinarily eat 
every day as a means of creating an atmosphere 
of social rapport and stimulation. There is no deny- 
ing that for this purpose a Cornish hen is better 
than a hamburger: that is, up to a point. The 
expansive function of clothing we acknowledge 
when we say: “The dress gave me a lift.” To raise 
our level, expenditures for housing are more note- 
worthy still, for the house is also a home, a place 
where the members of the family gather together, 
a place where friends meet, a place where new 
skills, new arts and appreciations can be learned. 
Household operation, equipment, and furnishings 
may be expansive also when their use leads other 
aspects of standard of living into new directions. 
Electricity is an especially good example since, 
when once introduced, it provides better means for 
carrying on home activities after dark; it can lead, 
and eventually usually does, to higher standards of 
cleanliness and efficiency in housekeeping; and by 
its means new organs of communication, radio and 
television, are most effectively obtained. 


Destructive Elements 

We mentioned earlier a third category of ele- 
ments, destructive. Destructive elements appear 
when there is undue stress in the standard, and 
these elements are often the compensatory ele- 
ments carried too far. Drugs and liquor are the 
two elements of standard of living which we most 
commonly use as examples of destructive elements, 
as we recognize when we prohibit the nonmedical 
use of habit-forming drugs by law, or when we 
say: “He drank himself to death.” But any type of 
expenditure may be destructive, and, except for 
actual poisons, the question for everything is “How 
much is excess?” 


Balance of Protective and Expansive Elements 


Can we reach any conclusions as to what should 
be the relationship between protective and expan- 
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sive expenditures? It used to be assumed by some 
people, naively, that when protective elements in 
the standard were lacking, these elements should 
be supplied before anything else was done. A good 
example was food, and some of us can remember 
when some specialists said that we should conquer 
the problem of malnutrition before we spent our 
efforts on needs less definite. 

The question becomes particularly interesting 
when application is made to social policy. Protec- 
tive elements can be given to people, and they can 
be given easily; but when expansive elements are 
given—and this is not so easy—people have to do 
something for themselves. Food programs, where 
people were given food outright or at less than cost, 
have often failed in constructive results later. The 
people took the food, but there was not necessarily 
any permanent effect. It is true that undernourished 
people cannot do their best work; but it is also 
true that if the impetus for “best work” is not 
present, food alone will not supply it. In our 
foreign programs we are now putting much more 
stress on technical assistance, which is designed to 
be expansive, rather than on handouts, which are 
protective. 

But social policy can be too expansive in rela- 
tion to the protective. An example of the conflict 
appears in the relative priorities of primary and 
higher education in an underdeveloped country, 
primary education being in general protective and 
higher education expansive. In an able paper on 
“Aims and Priorities in Education,” Philip Sher- 
lock, vice-principal of the University College of 
the West Indies,’ argues that in the British Carib- 
bean, plagued by tensions, conflicts, and insecuri- 
ties, the first emphasis should be on education for 
leadership. Quality at the top must be stressed 
more than quantity at the bottom, for when the top 
is trained the rest will follow. The argument as he 
puts it seems convincing. But what can we think 
of India, Pakistan, and some other countries where 
there has been so much training for leadership and 
so little emphasis put on the “protective” educa- 
tion of the masses that we have a society with hun- 
dreds of trained leaders without jobs and hundreds 
of thousands of illiterates without leaders. 

In all history, the most outstanding example of 
expansion out of proportion to protection is that 
of Athens in the fifth century B.C. The immediate 


* Duke of Edinburgh's Study Conference on the Human 
Problems of Industrial Communities within the Common 
wealth and Empire, Vol. 2. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1957, pp. 185-190. 
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cause that led to the rapid decline of Athens and 
the decay of its creative spirit was a plague which 
spread rapidly and could not be controlled because 
of the lack of sanitation in the city. Athens “chose 
to put Beauty before Security, to build her temples 
on the Acropolis rather than lay water pipes to the 
Piraeus.” * 

The problem of balance thus dramatically illus- 
trated from social policy is no less important in 
the humbler realm of family and individual choice. 
Whether the emphasis at a particular time or in a 
given set of circumstances is on expansion or pro- 
tection the situation must be watched, or before 
we are aware of it there will need to be a change 
to more emphasis on the other. 


Applications to Understanding Others 


One of the most important applications of our 
analysis is to our judgments on the standards of 
living of other people and peoples. Too readily we 
assume that their reasons for choice are the same 
as ours, and we condemn them for this or that 
which means something quite different to them 
from what it means to us. In the physical realm, 
an example is that on some of the uplands of 
Africa it is the custom of cattle-raising people to 
house their cattle in their own huts. A newly ar- 
rived administrator set out to do away with this 
practice altogether; for him it was an example of 
a destructive element in the standard of living. 
But it turned out that in the cold nights the people 
had no means of securing warmth other than from 
the bodies of their cattle, and the administrator had 
no substitute to give them. Even more commonly 
are we inclined to condemn what seem to us the 
foolish conventions of others; but a particular con- 
vention, however foolish to us, may be the chief 
means by which other people keep their sense of 
security. If a convention which serves this purpose 
is to be given up, an equally good means to se- 
curity should come in its place. 

Above all, we do not grasp the difficulties of 


*A. ZimmerRN, The Greek Commonwealth. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1922, p. 299. 
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people in a rapidly changing society and do not 
see the significance to them of what we have called 
the compensatory aspects of the protective element, 
which are often throwbacks to the past or to more 
“primitive” desires. These throwbacks are undesir- 
able in the sense that something better could 
ideally be had, but they are often desirable in the 
sense that when people are losing their bearings, 
throwbacks keep them from the complete lethargy 
that might otherwise follow from the stress. The 
use of alcohol among American Indians may be an 
example. 


Applications to Ourselves 


Of the most important applications to ourselves, 
we will mention only a few. The expansive ele- 
ments appear the most interesting and challenging, 
but we will suggest only what is not so obvious. 

The term protective needs more analysis than 
Americans have given it. For us, it includes much 
more than what was formerly meant by necessities, 
and the majority of Americans have the necessities 
already, in so far as it is known what they are. 
But how much and what kinds of education are 
primarily protective today? What about recrea- 
tion? We have much expansive recreation, but our 
tensions indicate that we fall short of securing the 
protective recreation we need. 

We-—the readers of the Journat—do not ordi- 
narily think of ourselves as having any of the 
destructive elements in our standard of living, and 
this paper has dealt very lightly with that topic. 
Perhaps most of us are not guilty of carrying our 
concern over perfection in housing or clothing to 
the point of worry or anxiety, but what about the 
fact that so many of us are overweight? 

People are always asking home economists how 
they should budget their incomes; the wise home 
e-onomist replies that even if she knew the income 
and the size of the family she could still give no 
universal prescription. All we can do for others is 
to provide them with better tools, after we have 
first tested the tools on ourselves. The new terms 
of this paper are presented as sharper tools for our 
common standard-of-living enterprise. 


Girl Scouts Announce Summer Work Opportunities 


Opportunities for teachers and some college students (over 18 years of age) 
will be available as counselors in summer camps operated by nearly 650 Girl 
Scout Councils. Persons interested should query their Girl Scout Council 
(listed under “G” in the phone book) or write to Miss Fanchon Hamilton, 
Recruitment and Referral Advisor, Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., 830 Third Avenue, 


New York 22, N. Y. 





Interracial Understanding: 


A Challenge to Home and Family Life Education 


N APPRAISING the status of desegregation in 

the public schools, one observes two outstand- 
ing facts. The first is that desegregation is not yet 
increasing interracial understanding. Although 
some of the legal barriers have been removed, 
emotional and attitudinal blocks impede both the 
process and the purpose. 

The second fact is that the home and the school 
are the two major institutions both affected by, 
and involved in, the processes of desegregation 
and integration. 

A social change that involves so many families 
and their individual members should be a vital 
concern in home economics education. Through 
this field of education and a program enriched with 
learning experiences to help develop interracial 
understanding, two factors—the cultural tradition 
in regard to Negroes and the personality type 
which reinforces the tradition—can be significantly 
modified. Some of the unfavorable effects of seg- 
regation and discrimination on the personality ot 
young people can be counteracted. Some of the 
effects on very young children can be averted. 
And new norms in regard to Negro and white rela- 
tionships can be established. 


Philosophy and Concepts 

Understanding and skill for interacting with a 
group or with individuals from whom one has been 
segregated do not just happen. The necessary 
sentiments and skills must be learned through 
practice. Careful program planning is essential. 
It is obvious that the philosophy and the nature 
of any program of action should take into consid- 
eration the specific needs of the particular groups 
for which it is designed, the ideals of a democratic 
society, and knowledge of the way individuals 
learn. 

“Learning about” democratic behavior has been 
found inadequate preparation to effect democratic 
practices. There is, however, general agreement 
among researchers that effective learning can take 
place through “learning to do” the democratic way 
in all human interaction. The philosophy of John 
Dewey, which stresses doing and living as the basis 
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of learning, can be applied to the task of helping 
young people develop inter-racial understanding. 
Educational responsibility lies in providing realistic 
experiences in which the whole child becomes in- 
volved in many aspects of democratic living. 
Thinking, feeling, and acting, thus, can be inter- 
related in each response and all three learned 
together during interaction with members of a 
different racial group. 

Kilpatrick (1) states this process explicitly in two 
principles of learning: (1) “if one is to learn any- 
thing (as a thought or a feeling or an act), he 
must respond with that thing to some actual situ- 
ation,” and (2) “we learn each response in the 
degree that we live it.” Interracial understanding 
accordingly, is conceived to include both physical 
accommodation and attitudes between and among 
groups, what Kluckhohn (2) has called the “unre- 
alistic” or attitudinal and valuational as well as the 
“realistic” or material area of group relations. 

In this regard, Trager and Yarrow (3) report 
successful experiments in modifying attitudes with 
small children. Their findings indicate that educa- 
tion for intergroup understanding was effective 
when it brought about purposive and realistic con- 
tacts between the child and a racially different 
group in the school and community. 

Similarly, in other instances of change of atti- 
tudes reported by Smith (4) and Rose (5), where 
young people of different races genuinely partici- 
pated in common activities, they experienced new 
interaction and reoriented their old sentiments. 
The important factor in these situations was that 
the individuals were engaged in a common activity 
that provided personal and group satisfactions. 
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It must also be emphasized that young adolescence 
is a strategic period for re-education in attitudes. 

The foregoing principles imply consideration of 
specific concepts for planning learning experiences 
in home economics courses. Therefore, the follow- 
ing concepts are presented. 


Young people learn democratic intergroup relationships by 
living democratically in all human relationships. 


Self-understanding and understanding of others can be 
achieved as individuals have meaningful experiences in 
face-to-face contacts. 


Democratic intergroup attitudes begin with democratic 
family relationships and extend into the larger social group. 


Mutual concerns related to home and family living can 
bring individuals together to explore common problems and 
grow in understanding. 


Finally, the accumulative effects of a wide vari- 
ety of learning experiences in interracial situations 
can cause new attitudes and new ways of acting 
to become integrated into the personality pattern 
of an individual. Many evaluations of intergroup 
education programs and present knowledge of the 
conditions under which social learning takes place 
support these concepts of the educational experi- 
ence. In this paper, we are discussing interracial 
understanding between Negro and white groups 
specifically, but many of the concepts and recom- 
mendations are equally applicable in other inter- 
group situations—for example, in cases of prejudice 
related to religion or nationality as well as race. 


Interracial Understanding Compatible with 
Goals of Home Economics Education 


Education for home and family life is one of the 
areas of the school curriculum that has as its major 
concern the development of each individual for 
better interpersonal relations as a member of pres- 
ent and future families, and for community and 
world citizenship. Therefore, the framework of the 
program lends itself to enrichment with experiences 
whereby integrated Negro and white groups can 
explore together aspects of personal, home, and 
community living that have no racial identification. 
Thus, working closely with individuals in the total 
social milieu, home and family life, or home eco- 
nomics, education can be made one of the best 
means for working at the “grass roots” of influences 
that affect interracial understanding. 

A program for developing interracial understand- 
ing through home economics education has a wide 
variety of tasks. It must deal with pupils and their 
families, not only in the classroom but also in homes 
and in the community. It must be based on the 
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belief that it is possible for children to develop 
without learning unfavorable interracial attitudes 
and that some undesirable ways of feeling, believ- 
ing, and acting in regard to oneself and others can 
be corrected. Therefore, it must deal with the 
factors that influence the growth of democratic 
personalities during early childhood and adoles- 
cence. It must be concerned with helping every 
member of the family recognize his responsibility 
and contribution to the development of interracial 
understanding. 

Interracial understanding is a two-way process. 
Members of both Negro and white groups need 
help in analyzing their feelings and beliefs and 
ways of acting in regard to their own selves and 
group, as well as to the other group and its mem- 
bers. Both groups need motivation, and the desire, 
to modify some of the attitudes they have learned. 
They need help toward a more realistic view of 
their individual and group worth; feelings of in- 
feriority and superiority, self-hatred and inflated 
self-esteem must be countered. Members of Negro 
and white groups should have many opportunities 
to discover their mutual interests and to learn that 
they share similar values in personal, family, and 
social living. To meet these needs, home-school- 
community co-operation can be sought through a 
variety of activities pursued in the setting of the 
community and homes as well as in the classroom 
and school. Curriculum-related activities—enter- 
tainments and home visitation, field trips and ex- 
cursions, club activities, community studies and 
projects—so familiar to most home economics teach- 
ers provide firsthand experiences in learning to 
work and play together. Other community re- 
sources, including the use of radio and television 
stations, newspapers, places of public accommoda- 
tion, and prestige persons of both groups can be 
employed to help build positive feelings and pro- 
vide opportunity for adults and children to observe 
democracy in practice. 

Learning facts for oneself about others while 
engaging in activities of common interest can pro- 
vide valuable experience in interpersonal relations 
and help dispel stereotype thinking. 


Educational Experiences Can Increase 
Interracial Understanding 

Activities associated with the common concerns 
of individuals and families for food, clothing, and 
housing can provide many opportunities to extend 
and deepen understanding of others. When pupils 
and their families share experiences which deal 
with these realities of everyday living, many sym- 
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bols of racial differences can be trans!ated into 
human terms. This helps individuals to develop 
the capacity to identify themselves emotionally 
with others. 

Face-to-face contacts in the performance of 
homemaking tasks and study of family life can 
contribute, in at least four ways, to interracial un- 
derstanding. 

First, shared interest in mastering a technique 
can reduce some barriers to communication. As 
individuals work together in learning to develop 
skills for meeting homemaking problems, the rec- 
ognition of individual abilities and limitations can 
produce a closely knit relationship of warm friend- 
liness and mutual dependence. At the same time, 
there is mutual admiration when abilities are 
acquired and displayed. 

Second, opportunity to become acquainted with 
families through firsthand contacts in homes can 
help young people appreciate some factors under- 
lying variations in patterns of living. Through 
careful selection of homes—Negro and white—the 
co-operative interest and help of the homemaker, 
and detailed preparation of pupils for visiting and 
working in homes, values can be clarified for stu- 
dents by observing what each family considers 
important to, and best for, its members. Students 
will have a chance in some homes to look beneath 
the appearance and see the aspirations for better 
ways of living. Moreover, young people will have 
opportunity to observe that some families in quite 
favorable living situations also face certain prob- 
lems and difficulties. These experiences can help 
pupils from both groups to see each other in larger 
perspective. 

A third way in which activities related to home- 
making can promote interracial understanding is 
by helping young people gain insight into the eco- 
nomic problems of families of a different group. 
By involving pupils in real situations in family 
financial management, young people can look real- 
istically at the limitations set by economic differ- 
ences. Firsthand observations and case studies of 
families living on different levels can help young 
people in both groups understand that patterns of 
family living, expectations, and motivations are not 
characteristics of particular races but are results 
of economic privileges or deprivations, of educa- 
tion, and of social status. 

Learning experiences in the area of family finan- 
cial management can also assist pupils and their 
families to realize their aspirations for better per- 
sonal and family living. This can be done by 
providing opportunity for young people and par- 
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ents to learn to make wise choices in the use of all 
resources—human and material. 

interracial understanding is promoted in a fourth 
way as homemaking experiences help families 
improve their personal appearance and home sur- 
roundings. When young people and their families 
acquire or improve certain physical characteristics 
considered important for social acceptance, they 
are increasing chances for favorable interaction be- 
tween races. Many learning experiences in home- 
making classes can help individuals learn effective 
ways of achieving good grooming, appropriate 
attire, and approved mannerisms. Furthermore, 
home improvement projects which emphasize the 
co-operative responsibility of families and commu- 
nity for providing and maintaining adequate hous- 
ing facilities and attractive surroundings not only 
help some pupils and families to improve their 
living conditions but can help all to understand 
the larger social problems which exist in part be- 
cause of lack of interracial understanding. 

Self-Understanding. The personality develop- 


ment, child development, and family relationships 
areas of the homemaking program offer excellent 
opportunities for developing interracial understand- 


ing. 

Through literature, films, dramatizations, role- 
playing, and small group projects, the stage can 
be set for expressing feelings. In a permissive 
atmosphere, pupils can talk about feelings which 
may be their own without feeling threatened. The 
opportunity to express negative feelings in an 
accepted way provides for the release of some 
fears, anxieties, and hostilities. Also, it gives each 
child a chance to take a different view of his own 
feelings and to identify them with the feelings of 
another. Furthermore, when individuals have 
talked openly about feelings and explored new and 
more desirable ways of responding to situations, 
they are less likely to need to channel negative 
attitudes in aggressive, scapegoating, or other un- 
desirable behavior. In a friendly manner, all kinds 
of feelings can be recognized. Such recognition 
gives pupils a measure of acceptance and security 
and removes some blocks to thinking. This is the 
first step in understanding oneself and others. 


Parent Education 

A teacher interested in promoting interracial 
understanding will find herself faced with such 
problems as: helping parents of both races under- 
stand and accept the idea of interracial experiences 
as valuable for their children’s personality devel- 
opment; helping parents of both races accept each 
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other; and helping them to work together on 
mutually satisfying projects so that they can grow 
in understanding along with their children 

Interracial groups for studying teen-age con- 
cerns, mixed advisory councils for promoting the 
homemaking program, and interracial committees 
of chapter parents for support of Future Home- 
makers of America are a few ways of bringing Ne- 
gro and white parents together to work and share 
ideas for a common purpose. Discovering that all 
children have similar needs, develop, and act more 
or less alike and that parents—regardless of color— 
are very much alike in their feelings about their 
children’s needs, will help parents to understand 
the common aspirations of the two groups. Dis- 
cussion, however, should not be the only activity 
of the joint committees. Projects which involve 
putting verbally expressed beliefs into operation 
should be encouraged. Through this avenue, a 
common avenue is provided in which unity and co- 
operation can grow. 


Sensitivity to Personalities Is Essential 


As a result of discrimination and segregation, 
many Negro children have had experiences differ- 


ent from those of white children, experiences which 
have influenced significantly their personality tend- 
Sharing with the white group a great 
number of cultural influences while being pre- 
vented from sharing in many of the satisfactions 
and rewards, Negroes have tended to develop vari- 
ous techniques for accommodating to the inferior 
status ascribed to the group. Some of the ways of 
responding or adjusting are frequently exhibited in 
behavior that has led to oversimplified generaliza- 
tions and concepts about the nature, values, and 
aspirations of the Negro. In order to understand 
some of the behavioral patterns of Negroes, one 
must know what it means to a Negro to grow up 
in a caste-class centered culture and be compelled 
to occupy a subordinate place regardless of indi- 
vidual or family efforts; one must understand how 
Negroes are affected by the peculiar evaluation of 
skin color, hair texture, and other physical features 
imposed by the white group (and acce pted by the 
sub-culture). These factors leave their mark on 
the personality of the Negro child and influence 
the concept he forms of himself. They condition 
the basic ego-structure, the central core of per- 
sonality. 

Children demonstrate their self-concept in many 
ways. As members of American society, they tend 
to take over the culture of that society, including 
its prejudices. They unconsciously or consciously 
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develop strong feelings about color and the handi- 
caps involved. Self-hatred and feelings of inferi- 
ority grow, while both antipathy toward the group 
and solidarity with it are frequently expressed. 
Negro children state with equal emphasis: “Negroes 
are as good as anybody else,” and “Negroes are 
bad, ugly, and dirty.” Illustrations of ambivalent 
feelings have been observed in play experiments 
when small children were exposed to white and 
Negro dolls. Other examples are a matter of com- 
mon observation, often exhibited in the chip-on- 
the-shoulder attitude and expressions of extreme 
race pride. 

Techniques for accommodating to inner conflict 
caused by membership in a minority group vary 
with the regional and cultural setting, the social 
status of the person involved, the specific situa- 
tional factors in a given response, and the basic 
personality type of the individual. Three funda- 
mental varieties of response to prejudice and dis- 
crimination have been distinguished: avoidance, 
aggression, and acceptance. Rarely is one type of 
response used exclusively by one individual, — 
certain individuals seem more inclined toward ; 
particular means of adjustment. And each is 
represents personality consequence important in 
an educational program. 

Since the child cannot avoid the status restric- 
tions under which he lives, he may under some 
circumstances some situations where he 
might experience discrimination, or he may avoid 
In a school situation, 


avoid 


some aspects of a situation. 
he may withdraw from interracial participation, 
or he may exhibit extreme timidity, or draw around 
himself a small clique of his own race. By attempt- 
ing to avoid an uncomfortable experience, he pre- 
serves a measure of self-respect. 

From present knowledge of the dynamics of 

personality, it seems reasonable that Negro chil- 
dren could hardly experience the frustrations and 
anxieties that come from their contact with dis- 
crimination without feeling some hostility and a 
desire to strike back, to attack the source of their 
frustration or a substitute target. Much of the 
behavioral reactions will be unrecognized as hos- 
tility either by the hostile one or by his target. 
Forms of hostility in aggressive behavior may run 
the gamut from disreg gard to socially approved 
etiquette through joking, clowning, and boasting 
to loud and offensive behavior and physical attack. 
The boy or girl who insists upon being impolite 
and careless in manner or appearance is often con- 
and sometimes unconsciously, expressing 
An almost universal way 


sciously, 
hostility or resentment. 
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of expressing hostility is through humor. Use of 
humor is partly a mechanism of psychological ad- 
justment to minimize misfortune and partly an 
attempt to put the other person at a disadvan- 
tage. 

A few children will express aggression by pro- 
claiming pride in being a Negro. A common state- 
ment from this group is, “I'd rather be black than 
‘poor white.’” This form of aggression seems to 
be an attempt to turn a social handicap into an 
advantage. It has been interpreted in part as reflec- 
tive prejudice and in part as overcompensation for 
a strong desire to have the advantages of being 
white. Fortunately, serious cases of physical aggres- 
sion are infrequent, but minor incidents occur 
daily as pupils “accidently” annoy each other to 
and from school, in the classroom, or on the play- 
ground. 

A group of children in a more favorable socio- 
economic class may express aggression by intense 
striving for scholastic achievement. To these chil- 
dren discrimination and prejudice seem to provide 
motivation for upward movement on the socio- 
economic ladder. 

It is in the context of slights, opportunities 
denied, and desires repressed that Negro children 
learn to act and to see themselves. Understanding 
some of these circumstances and some of the indi- 
vidual and group feelings of these children can 
give the teacher insight into their needs and help 
him to consider the kinds of experiences which are 
most needed and would be most fruitful. Three 
major needs seem to stand out: (1) achieving 
feelings of security and belongingness, (2) gain- 
ing self- and group-esteem, (3) accepting own 
color without strong emotions of inferiority. 

Research studies on the racial attitudes of chil- 
dren are in agreement that many white children 
begin at an early age to discriminate against those 
who look different from themselves. A small num- 
ber of children are unaffected by racial differences, 
while another group finds it difficult to accept racial 
discrimination. Some children learn to discrimi- 
nate from their environment; others are deliber- 
ately taught racial discrimination as a part of their 
cultural heritage. At the same time, with few 
exceptions, these children are taught the American 
creed and moral and ethical values for social rela- 
tionships. Life becomes complex and confusing to 
many youngsters as they realize the difference be- 
tween their moral teaching and their practice of 
discrimination. 

As Negro children attempt to accommodate to 
inner conflict and frustration, so white children 
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make adjustment to their conflicting impulses. 
Four methods are in common use: conformity, 
rationalization, projection, and aggression. Each 
of the methods used seems closely related to 
whether the cause of one’s prejudice was acquired 
or taught and the personality function which it 
serves. 

In almost every situation, there will be some 
who would use rationalization as a crutch for de- 
fending their prejudices. These children will 
subtly, or not so subtly, avoid or reject Negroes 
on the basis of earlier training or a vivid experi- 
ence overgeneralized. To this group might belong 
those whose early training had led them to believe 
in racial supremacy and stereotype thinking. 

Children with low self-esteem resulting from 
lower-class position in society, inferior scholastic 
achievement, or other handicaps often show the 
greatest racial discrimination. In their anxiety and 
fear, they project their inadequacies on another 
group. Life becomes less threatening and painful 
to them when they can assume a feeling of superi- 
ority over another group. “Hatred of others may 
be a mirrored reflection of self-hatred” (6). 

A small group of children will show aggressive 
behavior. Conflict with parents or siblings, un- 
happy home environment, status anxiety, economic 
insecurity, or a combination of these may cause 
frustration and hostility. A scapegoat is needed 
and the Negro has been an approved target. The 
alleged instigators of school riots in several de- 
segregating school systems are typical. Similarly, 
instances of behavior in interracial 
camps have revealed, in the personal histories of 


aggressive 


each aggressor, a close relationship to either author- 
itarianism or rejection by parents and strong feel- 


ings of insecurity. Himelock (7) has outlined what 
he regards as a working hypothesis in regard to 
the dynamics of prejudice in children. Such hypoth- 
eses have implications for helping children im- 
prove interracial understanding. 

The immediate problems would seem to indicate 


a need for helping children to feel secure and 
members of a newly organized team and to help 
them understand themselves so that they will not 
need race prejudice in order to function without 
emotional conflict. Emphasis in all activities should 
be placed on co-operation, rather than competition, 
to counteract any threat to economic, scholastic, 
or social status. 


Recommendations 
The factors involved in promoting interracial 
understanding may vary from community to com- 
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munity, just as programs designed to lessen other 
prejudices will vary with circumstances. Com- 
munity acceptance of desegregation may differ in 
degree and extent. Communities may also differ 
in regard to the general racial climate. Thus, the 
specific techniques utilized must be adapted with 
sensitivity to the special features and problems in 
each situation and initiated as a normal part of 
the homemaking program. There are, however, 
some general recommendations which are applica- 
ble in most situations. 

Self-analysis. First, it is incumbent upon each 
teacher to carefully analyze her own feelings, be- 
liefs, and attitudes toward her own and a different 
racial group. Such insight and self-understanding 
are essential for leadership in promoting under- 
standing. The teacher should be constantly alert 
for new ways to deepen and strengthen her under- 
standing about racial groups and techniques for 
providing guidance in interracial activities. Five 
references are highly recommended for this pur- 
pose; An American Dilemma by Myrdal (8), 
Racial and Cultural Minorities by Simpson and 
Yinger (9), Sense and Nonsense about Race by 
Ethel J. Alpenfels (10), The Nature of Prejudice 
by Gordon Allport (11), and “Techniques for 
Achieving Interracial Cooperation” by Harold Lett 
(12). Participation in intergroup education or 
human relations workshops also affords an excellent 
opportunity to share ideas and increase self- 
awareness. 

Example. Second, the teacher should exemplify 
what she is attempting to encourage by her inter- 
personal relationships in class, in her own home, 
and through community relationships. In a multi- 
tude of ways, favorable attitudes and sincere inter- 
est in others can speak more loudly through actions 
than exhortations. This means that the teacher 
will demonstrate that she accepts racially different 
individuals and groups; she will visit families to 
learn about them; she will help others to know 
and understand members of a different racial 
group; and she will participate in a variety of 
interracial activities in the community. 

Communication. Third, the teacher will need to 
establish effective channels of communication with 
the school administration, with co-workers, and 
with parents of both races. Misunderstanding and 
confusion can often be prevented by clearing plans 
through the principal to be assured of his support. 
Likewise, when facts are available to co-workers 
and parents, the chances are minimized for the 
spread of rumors. Good human relations and an 
understanding of the human factor are important 
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assets to any person but especially so for a teacher 
who may find a few pupils and parents reluctant 
to accept some of the newer concepts of racial 
interaction. In the meantime, it is helpful for the 
teacher to make herself available for young people 
to talk over or confide their personal feelings and 
beliefs. Through such conferences, the teacher 
can better understand the pupil and her conflict 
and be better able to give help where and when it 
is most needed. 

Co-operation. Fourth, the teacher may need to 
give particular attention to securing the co-opera- 
tion of persons who have prestige in both Negro 
and white groups, both within the classroom and 
on the community level. Social groups have their 
recognized leaders whose attitudes they accept 
and whose behavior they are likely to imitate. 
There is evidence, too, that individuals commonly 
act in accordance with their social roles. There- 
fore, the teacher should seek and welcome the 
participation of these prestige individuals on ad- 
visory, planning, and other committees pertaining 
to activities for developing interracial understand- 
ing. Thus, by providing many occasions for Negro 
and white groups to participate in common experi- 
ences initiated and approved by their own leaders, 
the impact of racial interaction can be weakened 
because it is shared with a person who has high 
group status. This means that the teacher must be 
sensitive to signals in her classes and the commu- 
nity which indicate the prestige persons to these 
particular groups. 

Finally, in view of the traditional factors operat- 
ing to resist change in racial patterns of behavior, 
corrective measures should reflect the combined 
usage of the best available knowledge and tech- 
niques, respect for the principles of good human 
relationships, and zeal for promoting human dig- 
nity. For constructing a philosophy of interracial 
relationships, the school library should include a 
collection of books, pamphlets, and periodicals 
bearing on interracial education, for teachers’, 
pupils’, and parents’ use. Such a library may not 
insure immediate understanding, but it can miti- 
gate, to some degree, the effects of inadequate and 
inaccurate information. 


Conclusions 

An educational program to increase interracial 
understanding will have to deal with the feelings 
of all children in a general context. Both Negro 
and white children will need help in finding a 
secure place in the group in which they must par- 
ticipate and interact with each other. Self-esteem 
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and favorable interracial attitudes are normal out- 
growths of interracial participation and co-oper- 
ation. 

The unique contribution of home and family life 
education to the development of interracial under- 
standing is embodied in helping children and their 
families acquire healthy interracial attitudes. Such 
a program has three aspects: (1) creating a climate 
in which each individual finds acceptance, secu- 
rity, and a feeling of belongingness; (2) setting 
the stage for the individual to understand his own 
and other people’s feelings; and (3) setting up 
learning experiences in which attitudes and feel- 
ings can be changed. 

The teacher sets the thermostat for a warm and 
friendly, accepting and understanding, atmosphere. 
In many ways she shows children that they are 
accepted—a smile, a gentle touch, recognition of 
some special ability unrecognized by classmates, 
or a special task to do. By her own example and 
her guidance, children are encouraged to maintain 
this climate. And as children bring healthy atti- 
tudes to interracial situations, they are less likely 
to deny either the moral obligation to be demo- 
cratic or the personally acquired truths about a 
different group. Contact with group members who 
are much like oneself, and who do not support the 
stereotype, can be particularly effective in resolving 
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Conference and Activity on National Defense Education Act 


Olga P. Brucher, president of the American Home Economics Association, 
attended a conference of heads of national organizations called by Arthur S. 
Flemming, Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, in Washington on 
December 1, 1958. The purpose of the conference was to discuss relationships 
of organizations with the Office of Education with particular reference to the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958. The organizations invited to the 
meeting were those interested in education. 

Other topics discussed at the conference included: (1) the role of the Office 
of Education in statistics and research services including the mass media and 
(2) goals for American education as well as other educational and inter- 
national relations. 

Other recent activity concerned with implementation of the Education Act 
was the appointment and first meeting (December 17-18) of the Advisory 
Committee on New Education Media, authorized by legislation to be repre- 
sentative of specific areas. Committee members were appointed from higher 
education, elementary or secondary education, from individuals skilled in 
adaptation of television and related media to education, and lay public inter- 
ested in problems of communication media. Inquiries about research proposals 
should be addressed to the Communications Media Research Program, Office 
of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, 
D.C. 





Objectives and Philosophy 


of Home Economics Research 


HE emphasis placed on research and the 

effort exerted toward the development of 
research activities consciously or unconsciously re- 
flect the objectives or purpose in research and the 
philosophy or “system of principles for guidance” 
in this activity. Home economics as a field of 
learning or a profession has developed no formal 
statement of the objectives and philosophy of re- 
search, but individuals concerned with home eco- 
nomics research have of necessity developed their 
own concepts. This is an attempt at such a state- 
ment—an unscientific statement since it is based 
on experience and opinion rather than findings 
acquired by the scientific method; a personal state- 
ment since it was not developed and _ refined 
through group thinking and discussion. Although 
the orientation is toward research in home eco- 
nomics, we note that in many respects the objec- 
tives and philosophy of research are universal and 
the same for home economics as for other fields of 
endeavor. 

The primary objective of research, the end to- 
ward which all research effort is directed, is in- 
herent in its definition. According to one diction- 
ary, research is the “diligent and systematic inquiry 
or investigation into a subject in order to discover 
facts or principles.” Other definitions include such 
descriptive words as “careful,” “exhaustive,” and 
“persistent” to describe the type of inquiry required 
by research and state as the purpose of this inquiry 
“to establish fundamental or general truths,” “to 
push back the boundaries of ignorance,” and “to ex- 
tend the boundaries of knowledge.” Whatever 
words are selected, any statement of the purpose 
of research will surely include the concept that the 
conscious ultimate goal of research is to gain 
knowledge—to discover facts and ideas not previ- 
ously known to man. 

Other important purposes, also served by re- 
search, are sometimes confused with the primary 
objective. Colleges and universities recognize the 
contribution of research to the training of graduate 
students, especially at the doctoral level, and ap- 
preciate its rcle in helping to attract and to main- 
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tain a scholarly faculty. All home economics pro- 
grams—whether designed for education, promotion, 
or service—depend upon the findings of research 
to contribute to soundness of program and to dis- 
courage superficiality and obsolescence. Fortu- 
nately these valued outcomes of research are wholly 
consistent with its central objective, the expansion 
of knowledge. 

The need for the expansion of res :arch in home 
economics is generally recognized, but we have 
not agreed upon a statement of philosophy to guide 
us in the development of the needed research. The 
following suggested principles are presented to 
stimulate further thinking and discussion of a 
philosophy of home economics research: 

1. Scientific research is our most reliable method 
of advancing knowledge. Although facts and ideas 
may be discovered by such means as trial and 
error, experience, and inductive and deductive 
reasoning, scientific observation and experiment 
are essential for valid conclusions. Perhaps the 
development of a strong program in home eco- 
nomics research has been impeded by the fact that 
almost everyone has had experience in the various 
areas of home economics, and it is human to accept 
one’s personal experience as universal truth. 

2. Knowledge can be established in many areas 
of home economics through résearch, but some 
problems at our present stage of development are 
not “researchable.” For example, a problem may 
be too complex to be separated into its component 
parts for investigation, or the problem may not lend 
itself to objective study. The scientific method is 
adapted to the study of measurable phenomena 
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and not to the evaluation of aesthetic experiences 
or the determination of what a person should be- 
lieve or how he ought to behave. Research find- 
ings can help an individual to reach wise judg- 
ments, but research cannot make decisions. for him. 

3. Significant research inquires into the “hows” 
of observed results and establishes basic principles 
related to the subject under investigation. Home 
economics is by nature a field of applied knowl- 
edge, as contrasted to abstract or theoretical sub- 
jects; strictly conceived, home economics research 
will, therefore, tend to be applied research. Our 
research should not be limited, however, to the 
solution of practical problems through the appli- 
cation and testing of existing facts and principles. 
In truth, the failure to “dig deeply” and to establish 
underlying principles and basic truths can be a 
serious deterrent to the development of significant 
home economics research. 

4. Significant research does not “just happen’; 
personnel with specialized and rigorous prepara- 
tion for their work, and with certain other qualities, 
are required. 

Special problems are encountered in the prepara- 
tion of research workers in fields such as home 
economics that encompass several distinct areas of 
subject matter. The areas have in common an 
orientation to the general field of home economics. 
In contrast, research investigations in the several 
areas of subject matter require very different com- 
petencies and understandings. These are deter- 
mined by the nature of the area—some are de- 


pendent on the physical sciences, others on the 
biological or the social sciences. A home economics 
research worker must be as well trained in the 


basic sciences underlying his area of specialization 
as are his colleagues in non-home-economics fields. 
Since many different patterns of preparation are 
necessary, our research workers will be specialists, 
not in home economics over-all, but in one of the 
several areas of home economics, such as food, 
shelter, clothing, management, and interpersonal 
relationships. 

Certain other qualities, in addition to those re- 
lated to professional training, are needed in a 
research worker. In addition to technical com- 
petence, he must have intellectual curiosity; imag- 
ination, creativity, and originality; the capacity for 
clear, precise, and critical thinking; patience and 
tenacity; and intellectual integrity and independ- 
ence. 

5. Research 
knowledge, not a personal possession, and should 
be shared with others through publication. Only 


discoveries are a contribution to 
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through such sharing will the store of knowledge 
be increased. Opinion varies concerning the re- 
sponsibility of the research worker for the interpre- 
tation of his research findings for popular dissemi- 
nation, but there is general agreement on_ his 
responsibility for the preparation of scientific re- 
ports on his research investigations. 

6. Research carried on under the auspices of 
home economics agencies and institutions may be 
expected to meet certain criteria. Much research 
of interest to home economics is carried on in insti- 
tutions and agencies, and by persons, with no asso- 
ciation with the field. Any attempt to draw a sharp 
line of demarcation between home economics re- 
search and that in related fields, or to stake out a 
claim to a particular area of research, would be 
both foolish and futile. A philosophy of home eco- 
nomics research appears, however, to require some 
standards of judgment or criteria for selecting 
among the several lines of research investigation 
that might be conducted by our personnel and 


with our resources. 


I believe that some lines of research may be ex- 
pected to contribute more to the field of home 
economics than will others. Our facilities, and the 
training and experience of our research workers, 
give us special competence in certain types of 
research investigations. We should assume special 
responsibility for investigations, closely associated 
with cur concerns and interests, that probably will 
not be undertaken by other groups. We need to 
consider to what extent, if at all, home economics 
research in housing may differ from that generally 
carried on by architects and engineers; in food 
and nutrition from that of the biochemist, the 
food technologist, and the medical research worker; 
in textiles and clothing from that carried on by the 
textile industry; in child development from that 
of the researcher in social welfare, the pediatrician, 
and the psychologist; in economics and manage- 
ment from that of the agricultural economist or 
the efficiency engineer. The answers to these ques- 
tions will be an important part of any philosophy 
of home economics research. 


Summary 

The primary objective of research is to discover 
facts and principles. 
aims to extend the boundaries of knowledge in the 
several areas of subject matter pertinent to the 
field of home economics. Principles for our guid- 
ance in home economics research include the fol- 


Home economics research 


lowing: 
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Scientific research is our most reliable method of ad- 
vancing knowledge. Many problems in home economics 
are amenable to research, although there are some 
which do not lend themselves to objective study. 


Significant research will inquire into the “hows” of 
scientific observations and will lead to the establishment 
of basic principles even though related to a practical 
problem. 


Research workers need to be rigorously trained in a 
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specific area of home economics ard in the related 
sciences. In addition they must be persons of imagina- 
tion and integrity and have a capacity for precise and 
critical thinking. 

Research findings will contribute to the store of knowl- 


edge only when shared with others through publication. 


The ultimate objectives of our research investigations 
may be expected to be closely related to the interests 
of home economics. 





Early Headlines 


Below is a reproduction from the September 1909 issue of Good Housekeeping 
of the first page of an article describing the founding of the American Home 


Economics Association. It is reprinted with permission of the editors. Copies 


of the entire article are available on request from AHEA headquarters. 


To Improve Conditions of Living 


AS the housewife a con 
ception of the rapidity 
—the leaps and bounds 
—with which the sci- 
ence of housekeeping 
and home-making, as a 


in the field of chemistry and home eco 
nomics. Mrs Richards is a woman of re- 
markable ability and foresight; her name 
will go down to history as that of a 
pioneer in the great nineteenth and twen- 
tieth century movement for the organiza- 
tion of the home and its conduct on a 


serious study and a 
vocation, is coming to the very forefront 
of attention in the thoughts and affairs 
of American women? It sounds not so 
very impressive, perhaps, that a new or- 
ganization known as the American Home 
Economics Association has a membership 
throughout our great coun- 
try, but mainly in the East, 
of eight hundred persons 
But the eight hundred are 
a powerful leaven. They 
are a large and vigorous 
outgrowth of the earlier 
Lake Placid Conference, a 
yearly gathering whose in- 
fluence upon the teaching 
of home economics in the 
publie schools and other 
institutions, and upon the 
thought of leaders in fem- 
inine affairs, was very great. 

The moving spirit in that 
society, as in the new, was 
Mrs Ellen H. Richards, a 
member of the faculty of 
the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and the 


author of numerous works “— 


A aotable group, Mrs Biles H. 


Benjamin R. Andrews, secre- the 
tary -treseurer, 

Ecosomics 

Associatioa 


sane and practical basis. 


The officers of the new association in- 


elude other leaders in this department of 
research oid development: 


Miss Isabel 
Sevier, the head of the department of 


home economies in the University of Illi- 


nois; Miss Caroline L. 
Hunt; Prof Charles F. 
Langworthy of the United 
States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D C; 
Miss Abby L. Marlatt of 
the University of Wiscon- 
sin; Benjamin R. Andrews 
of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, who is 
the secretary and treasurer 
of the Association; ete. 
The object of the Amer- 
ican Home Eeonomies As- 
sociation is to improve the 
conditions of living in the 
home, the institutional 
household and the commu- 
nity. To gain these ends, 
Association plans to 
study the problems con- 
nected with the houselwld; 
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A Challenge to Child Development 
and Family Relationships, 1959 


N 1957, there were 4,302,000 babies born in our 

own country alone—the implications of this for 
each of us in home economics as well as for the 
families and the communities of the nation are 
great. 

It would seem that our job as educators in the 
area of home economics which we call education 
for family living is to help provide for these 
4,302,000 youngsters—and the millions born else- 
where in the world—a better chance for healthy 
survival in our world than babies have ever had 
before and to help them learn to live in many 
different kinds of situations. 

We must help these new personalities to have 
better understanding of themselves and others than 
people have ever had before. We can give this 
help through the medium of teaching in child de- 
velopment, home management, foods and nutrition, 
or in the other areas of home economics. 

The tremendous challenge to educate these new 
citizens and their families is overwhelming. How 
prepared are we to fit into the forward look? Let 
us look at our knowledge and our research, at 
trends and possibilities, to see just what we have 
to offer in this year, 1959, and in the years to come. 


Trend toward Relaxation 


Probably in no area of home economics has the 
swing of the pendulum been as evident as it has 
been in child development and family relations. 
The earliest pertinent records and research indicate 
that having babies and rearing children were al- 
most as natural and relaxed as walking down the 
street. Then later we “tightened up” and became 
obsessed with molding and disciplining children 
into the ways of adulthood as rapidly as possible. 
We rigidified schedules, started “training” early, 
and, in general, strained relationships between 
adults and children. Now, in 1959, research and 
literature point again toward relaxation. Lest the 
reader assume that this swinging of the pendulum 
is due to chance entirely, let us hasten to say that 
our present swing toward relaxation is based upon 
much more research in human growth and develop- 
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ment than ever backed up the earlier swing in this 
direction. The development of this area of home 
economics has been a little like human develop- 
ment itself; as the individual matures he carries 
with him the behaviors, attitudes, and feelings of his 
younger days that can stand him in good stead in 
the present. He swings to the past to pick up these 
things, then grows beyond the present, adding 
everything new he has learned—the result is more 
mature behavior, growth. 

Since it is the purpose of the present authors to 
look ahead, the backward swing will be relegated 
to the past, and we shall attempt to see what can 
happen in teaching and research in child develop- 
ment and family relations. 


Self-Understanding 


Recently one of the authors reviewed parts of 
more than a hundred books and research sum- 
maries. In none of these was a chapter missing on 
the importance of emotional security, self-under- 
standing, and acceptance of those participating in 
the family group. Since this is true, much research 
is necessarily geared toward defining what self- 
understanding is and how one achieves it. We are 
finding more and more that, rather than spending 
time on the theory of understanding self and others, 
it is becoming increasingly important to achieve 
some of these kinds of understanding. This then 
becomes an important objective of our teaching 
program. We are trying to help students gain 
greater self-understanding. This is a significant 
basis for an ongoing process which begins with a 
student’s understanding of his own heredity, early 
family life, and childhood as potent factors in pro- 
ducing his present personality and goes on to show 
how this personality is of utmost importance in the 
building of a new healthy family. Jersild, in his 
latest edition of Child Psychology, says: 
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A person cannot be a mature person unless he is able, or 
at least willing, to try to accept and incorporate into his 
present existence all that he is—which means all that belongs 
to his past and that might now be operating in the present. 
Unless one as an older person can, in a sense, be a child 
and seek to comprehend what it is to be a child, or what it 
might mean to have been a child, one cannot be comfort- 
able in one’s understanding of children, nor can one com- 
fortably accept oneself. 

This then is the primary reason for studying 
child and family behavior: so that the student, by 
coming to know some children and some families 
very well, may understand himself better. We 
don’t always accomplish this objective; perhaps we 
fall short more often than not. But it is a guide- 
post, and a solid one, for our teaching. 


Role of Family in Building Personality 


Emphasis today in child development and family 
relations, right through the life cycle from infancy 
to aging, is on building healthy personalities, par- 
ticularly on the role of the family in this process. 
Building personalities is a tre mendous challe nge. 
It is the most difficult focus which the area of 
human development has undertaken for experimen- 
tation and continuous research. It is infinitely diffi- 
cult to build personalities. We cannot follow 


recipes or printed directions. We must constantly 


learn new techniques, and we must be fle xible 
enough to change them as we work with different 
individuals. Therefore, in the area of research, this 
question is ever present: “To what extent can we 
be experimental with human personalities and not 
harm the development of a healthy personality 
structure?” 


Love Is Basic to Healthy Personality 


We are learning some things about building per- 
sonalities, and for now they are as definite recipes 
as we have. One is this: The ability to love and to 
accept love from others is basic to healthy per- 
sonality. Perhaps to many readers this sounds pro- 
saic. After all, love of parent for child and child 
for parent was a moral must in Victorian days. 
However, the love we are talking about here is not 
moral in any sense, nor is it romantic or indulgent 
or smothering. It is just acceptance of oneself and 
others as positive lovable people. This principle 
has come to us from psychiatry and psychology. 
We know that infants thrive best in an atmosphere 
of love and human warmth; that children learn 


T. Jersitp, Child Psychology. Fourth edition. 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954, 
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more efficiently in a school group with emotional 
warmth and mutual love between teachers and 
children; we know that marriages are richer where 
there is a mature love between husbands and 
wives; that families are happiest when they are 
loving families; that many mentally ill people can 
recover if only they can be made to feel loved and 
can be freed to give love to others. There is no 
doubt of the power of love as a health-giving factor 
in personality development. 


Firm, Consistent Discipline 


We are learning, too, that love does not imply 
permissiveness to the extent that there are no limits 
on behavior, for “permissiveness without direction 
is as harmful as neglect.” It leads to license, not 
freedom. It is as disturbing to a healthy child as 
is the older method of severe restriction. A child 
needs firm, consistent discipline from those who 
love him if he is to be comfortable. As he grows 
older and increases his ability to take responsibility, 
the limits within which he can operate must be 
broadened. Maturity comes with his ability to 
judge most of those limits for himself—although we 
grownups probably would have to admit that we, 
too, need some outwardly imposed limits. Disci- 
pline is not inconsistent with love. Rather it is a 
characteristic of loving behavior toward another 
particularly of that of an older for a 
Very young children can under- 
stand this if we he ‘Ip them. As one four-year-old 
put it, “Oh, I guess I understand now. Sometimes 
you have to get tough with me and I get mad at 
you, but you like me all the time.” 


pers mn, 
younger person. 


Democratic Family Living 

Current trends in research point toward greater 
emphasis upon democratic family living. This 
means that each family member learns to accept 
every other family member just as he is, with his 
appearance, his abilities, and his interests. This is 
a more difficult task than families have ever had 
before, for acceptance and rejection of personali- 
ties on a subjective basis are much easier than 
taking a look at oneself and the others with whom 
one relates and then objectively throwing away 
prejudices and biases so that acceptance can be 
maintained. Basic to this learning is the concept of 
individual differences which we have taught about 
for many years. Is it amiss at this point to ask a 
seemingly pertinent question: “Have our methods 
of teaching about individual differences reflected 
our respect for them—or have we taught as though 
our goals for students were conformity to stand- 
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ards and the stifling of individual, unusual, perhaps 
creative behavior?” 


Individual Differences 

Certainly these differences among individuals 
are to be cherished and nourished. When cultural 
pressures are heavy in the direction of “the organi- 
zation man,” it becomes even more important to 
give the individual differences of man a chance to 
flourish. Probably there is no better place to be- 
come really aware of these differences than in a 
group of young children. One of the writers will 
never forget the day she said to a four-year-old 
who (in the teacher's terms) was dawdling over 
his fruit juice, “Bob, why don’t you just drink it? 
You are wasting your time sitting there.” His reply 
was, “I don’t mind wasting time. Why does it 
bother you?” The teacher could only re ply rather 
lamely, “I guess it’s just because I'm a teacher and 
teachers usually like to see children busy.” But 
when this teacher observed Bob more closely, she 
discovered that his long periods of “wasting time” 
actually were very active periods intellectually. He 
was imagining, planning, thinking, and she, by in- 
terrupting, had not respected his right to be differ- 
ent from most of the other four-year-olds. Dis- 
coveries like this sharpen our awareness of the 
need to allow students to operate within broad 
limits of acceptable behavior. 


Causality of Behavior 


Related to the concept of individual differences 
is that of the causality of behavior. Each individ- 
ual’s behavior is the resultant of an interaction of 
that individual with forces in his environment. 
Modification in behavior comes when some of those 
forces are changed in character or strength, or per- 
haps the individual's reaction to them changes be- 
cause of some alteration within him. This is an 
area where much more research is needed. 

However, we do know with some certainty at 
least that no “field” of forces has an identical effect 
upon two different individuals. Two children may 
have what appear to be identical home back- 
grounds; yet they emerge into adulthood two quite 
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different individuals—and they respond to their 
family environment in very different ways. First of 
all, of course, each is an individual with his own 
degree of physical and emotional sensitivity to 
stimuli; with his own intellectual capacities; with 
his own temperament. Second, no two individuals 
ever experience identical family situations; each 
has his own place in the family group which varies 
from that of every other me mber. Third, the larger 
culture—the school, church, and community—all 
have differential effects upon individuals. There is 
a pronounced desire among students, parents, and 
the man on the street to simplify the causal rela- 
tionships, in fact, to point to a simple cause-effect 
relationship. It is the responsibility of teachers and 
research workers to prevent this. 


Interrelated Research 


Finally, the study of child development and fam- 
ily relations should be the central nervous system 
of home economics and co-operative inte de »part- 
mental and divisional relationships. Research work- 
ers in home economics are increasingly taking into 
consideration the working together of the groups 
within home economics around a central core of 
child development and family relations. We find 
that much of present-day literature is less subject- 
matter oriented and more integrated among the 
different segments of home economics. For ex- 


ample, washing machines as such are less dis- 


cussed; washing machines as they affect the family’s 
budget, work schedule, re lationships, energy out- 
put, and satisfactions are being discussed and 
studied. Similarly, food is not written about for 
its nutritive value alone as much as was previously 
Food as eaten by families in various cultural 
and by individuals in various 


done. 
or income groups, 
age groups; the psychological as well as és physio- 
logical meanings of food—these are all subjects for 
foods writers today. Thus we 
effort for a more direct focus on families and on 


see an integrated 


building healthy personalities. It will take the con- 
certed efforts of all of us to arrive at our goal— 
healthier personalities through intelligent family 
living. 


New Educational Television Stations 


The thirty-fifth educational TV station went on the air in 


mid-November 


under operation of the University of Florida in Gainesville. It is expected that 
Florida will have a fifth ETV station in operation in Tallahassee in 1959. 

Michigan State University will renew its educational TV operation this 
year, operating on a very high frequency instead of ultra high frequency 
channel and with 482,000 households as its potential audience. 





Child Development Observation 


in a Secondary School Program 


OR many years, child development has been 

an integral part of the homemaking program 
in Spokane Public Schools. The offerings include 
a unit as part of the beginning program in the 
seventh grade with emphasis on the student's re- 
sponsibilities as a baby sitter. At the ninth-grade 
level, another unit of child de ‘velopment is offered 
with the goal of helping students better understand 
themselves through understanding preschool chil- 
dren. 

At the tenth grade or above, a full semester of 
child development is offered. This is designed to 
help students gain basic understanding of the 
physical, mental, and social growth of young chil- 
dren and what comprises intelligent care of small 
children. 

In order to provide practical application for all 
these goals, ‘ve have found nursery schools a neces- 
sity. These centers have been set up in each public 
high school of the city. Here, students can partici- 
pate in a directed observation program where they 
see children age 24 months to 5 years in a well- 
planned nursery school. 

The nursery ‘school program is under the direc- 
tion of a trained nurse ry school teacher who does 
no other teaching in the school. The homemaking 
teacher herself observes the nursery school children 
as well as guides her students in their observations. 

The assistant to the director of home economics 
is in charge of the child development program. 
She guides the program development for the nurs- 
ery school. She is responsible for the in-service 
training of nursery school teachers. She is also 
responsible for assisting parents with understanding 
of the program. In addition to these responsibilities, 
she also goes into the regular homemaking classes 
upon request. On these occasions, she generally 
explains the nursery school program and prepares 
students for future observations. 

During the winter quarter, the director of home 
economics and the assistant offer a four-hour child 
development college extension course which is open 
to any member of the teaching staff. This course is 
a study of the development of children under six 
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A homemaking class and their teacher at the James 
Glover school observe the nursery school from the 
observation room. 


years of age. All teachers enrolled have an oppor- 
tunity to observe at the nursery school. 

Enrollments of 10 to 12 children are accepted 
at each nursery school. Parents of the children 
pay a fee for the service rendered to them by the 
nursery school. These fees offset the cost of main- 
taining the nursery school. 

Much time and thought have been given to needs 
as far as facilities for the nursery school are con- 
cerned. In the fall of 1958, two new facilities were 
opened which have much to commend them. 

These new facilities are built as the corner-end 
room of the homemaking group. This room is 
approximately 27 x 32 feet. It contains space for 
a doll corner, housekeeping corner, book corner, 
climbing apparatus, toilet and wash basin area, 
and locker space. These various areas are equipped 
as in any typical nursery school. 

At one end of this room is a built-in observation 
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CHILD DEVELOPMENT OBSERVATION 


The Glover nursery school in action. One-way glass at the end of room The Rogers nursery school activity both 
y yes £ y y 


conceals observers. 


booth. This booth has elevated seats so that all 
students may see over the group sitting in front. 
This booth has one-way glass so that observers are 
not seen by the nursery school children. This 
makes a far superior observation opportunity be- 
cause the nursery school children are completely 
unaware of being observed by the students. This 
makes for much more normal behavior on the 
part of the small child. 

Audio equipment for bringing sound into the 
room as well as provision for ventilation are essen- 
tial parts of the observation room. In this way, 
observers are able to hear as well as to see the chil- 
dren in normal situations. 

It is felt that this arrangement of having the 
nursery school an actual physical part of the de- 


indoors and outdoors as seen from the 
observation room 


partment has many advantages. Provision for par- 
ent entrance from the outside is also provided. 
Fenced-in play area on the outside is adjacent to 
the building. This makes it possible to have some 
outdoor activity each day. The observation rooms 
are arranged so that the parts of the outside play 
area are visible from them. 

With these facilities, it is observed that more of 
the high school boys and men teachers are express- 
ing an interest in the program. 

No part of the homemaking curriculum is any 
more practical or important than child develop- 
ment in the total educational program of the 
student. It is felt that facilities such as the nursery 
school are as necessary as any teaching facility 
provided in the department. 


Summer Study Abroad 


European Travel Study Program in Comparative Education, approved for 
credit by Wayne State University’s College of Education and Graduate School, 
will leave Detroit June 18 and return on August 16. Arrangements may be 
made to spend an additional two weeks in Europe on one’s own. For further 
information, write to Tour Conductor Dr. William Reitz, 727 Student Center, 
Wayne State University, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


The University of Guanajuato, Guanajuato, GCto., Mexico, announces its 
fourth annual summer session from July 1 through August 14, with courses 
which include Spanish, Literature, History, Painting, Ceramics, Weaving, and 
Folklore. Several courses are conducted in English. For catalog, write to 
Summer School Secretary, Universidad de Guanajuato, Guanajuato, Gto., 


México. 


The Journal will publish its regular list of summer study opportunities in April. 





Concepts of Energy and Work 


in Home Management 


HE concept of energy as a resource for fam- 

ilies is generally accepted in the field of 
home management. Education and research in the 
area of work simplification are popularly thought 
of as being aimed toward energy saving. Research 
aimed at providing “information about the costs 
of work” have usually either implicitly or explicitly 
acknowledged “energy saving” for the homemaker 
as one of the goals. 

This concern of management for economizing 
the energy resource and for providing information 
on which to base choices between alternate re- 
sources has been an important phase of home man- 
agement research and training. This concern has, 
I believe, led to a misconception about energy. 

This misconception is due to a confusion of terms 
—the general term energy and the technical term 
energy metabolism. It has been assumed that the 
two are synonymous when they are not. 

Some dictionary definitions of energy are: 
nal or inherent power; capacity of acting, operat- 
ing, or producing an effect, whether exerted or not; 
power efficiently and forcibly exerted; vigorous or 
effectual operation.” The sy nonyms listed are 
“strength, vigor, force, potency. Energy metab- 
olism, by whatever method measured, indicates 
only caloric expenditure or the oxidation of food 
within the body and is thus too limited to give a 
valid index of the more general capacity of acting, 
or of strength, vigor, or force. 

The concept of human energy as a resource in 
management is the broader concept of energy and 
not the limited one of energy metabolism in the 
sense of caloric expenditure. The oxidation of food 
within the body is one necessary factor in this 
capacity of the individual to do work, but only 
one of several. Attitudes, interests, skills, and physi- 
ological condition of the circulatory and nervous 
systems are other factors in this general capacity to 
act which are not covered in the laboratory meas- 
urement of energy metabolism. 

Reports of energy-cost (caloric expenditure )' 
studies related to the work of the home have usu- 


“inter- 


’ Henceforth, the term energy-cost will refer to energy in 
connotation of energy metabolism or caloric expenditure. 
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ally pointed out that this energy-cost measurement 
is not an indication of fatigue. Swartz in 1933 in 
“The Human Energy Cost of Certain Household 
Tasks” (1, p. 9) states: 
It should be remembered that it is total body activity that 
is measured by this apparatus, and not fatigue. . . . It is 
possible for very light tasks to be extremely fatiguing. The 
following data, therefore, do not justify any comparisons as 
to the tiring effect of the task studied. 
Unfortunately, many people who use the data over- 
look this point and assume that activity requiring 
any greater expenditure of calories is more fa- 
tiguing than one requiring a smaller amount. Many 
popular applications of energy-cost studies have 
this misinterpretation, and professional workers 
have difficulty avoiding it. 
in nutrition, who know well the limited implica- 
tion of the energy-cost studies, have protested that 
there must be a greater difference in energy costs 
for sitting and standing to work than has been 
shown by studies, because they do get extremely 
tired from working on their feet and they do get 
relief from sitting to work. Of course they do, but 
probably not because of the difference in energy 
(caloric) expenditure. Other effects on the circu- 
latory and neuromuscular systems are more likely 
to induce fatigue from standing than is the slight 
increment in energy expenditure. 

In a previous article (2), reference was made to 


Some persons trained 


the opinion of some physiologists that the rate of 
energy expenditure must exceed five calories per 
minute in order to bring about physical fatigue. 
Four calories per minute has also been given as 
the critical rate. Most homemakers, using only the 
most common mechanical appliances, probably do 
not often reach the four calories-per-minute level, 


and then not for any extended period. 
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The following activities are all likely to fall below 
four calories per minute for women of average 
weight or somewhat heavier: preparing vegetables 
while either sitting or standing; ironing; walking, 
even with a 20- or 30-pound load. Almost all meal 
preparation tasks fall well below the four-calories- 
per-minute rate. Bedmaking may be borderline. 

Some tasks that may exceed four or five calories 
per minute in energy requirement are lifting young 
children or heavy baskets of wet clothes, garden- 
ing, scrubbing, and climbing stairs. 

Even when the energy requirement for a task 
exceeds four or five calories per minute, duration 
and frequency are factors in determining the effect 
on the worker. Climbing stairs, for example, may 
require a rate of energy expenditure of seven or 
more calories per minute. The time used in an 
ascent is probably under one-fourth minute, so that 
the total energy expenditure would be under two 
calories. With the usual length of stairs in homes 
and with the normally spaced occurrence of the 
activity, the energy cost is not likely to be impor- 
tant for the healthy homemaker. 


Does Energy Cost Indicate Fatigue Indirectly? 


Another question is appropriate here. Could 
even a slight increment in energy cost be related 
to, and thus be an indicator of, other body costs 
which bring on fatigue? To prove that energy-cost 
measurements are accepted as a reliable indicator 
would require an elaborate research program di- 
rected specifically to this end. We are not justified 
in assuming that measurements of the lower rates 
of energy expenditure reliably indicate costs to the 
body which contribute to fatigue. 

Examination of energy expenditure 
some common activities illustrates the fallacy of 
assuming rate of energy expenditure and fatigue 
to be directly related. A homemaker who has spent 
an entire afternoon in meal preparation activities 
for some special occasion is likely to be physically 
tired almost to the point of exhaustion. If this 
same homemaker enjoys dancing, she may spend 
an evening in this activity and feel only pleasantly 
tired and be quickly relieved in a few moments of 
rest. During the meal preparation activities, her 
rate of energy expenditure is likely to have been 
under two calories per minute for most of the 
period of work. For strenuous dancing, her rate of 
energy expenditure may be five to eight calories 
per minute. If she rests half of the time at the 
dance she may still have had a higher average rate 
and a greater total of energy expenditure. The 
greater fatigue from meal preparation compared to 


values for 
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dancing is not necessarily due to dislike of the task. 
The fatigue from extended meal preparation can 
be physical and not necessarily due to boredom or 
dissatisfaction. Rate of energy expenditure is not a 
reliable indicator of fatigue. 


Percentage Increase in Energy Cost Misleading 

The possibility of misinterpreting energy-cost 
figures given as a percentage increase over a base 
has been mentioned in a previous article (2). In 
one study by this author (3), reaching with the 
arms to 56 inches above the floor resulted in an 
energy cost of 24 per cent above that for standing 
at ease, and for reaching to 72 inches above the 
floor, 50 per cent above standing. On this basis the 
energy cost for the higher reach is double that for 
When these results are given as 
units of 


the lower reach. 
total energy cost for the activity, in 
calories per minute, the lower value is 1.36 and the 
higher 1.64 calories per minute. Both of these 
values are well below the four or five calorie-per- 
minute rate which physiologists designate as the 
level which may contribute to physical fatigue. For 
some workers, the higher reach may involve more 


visibility, or more difficult 


muscle 
grasp of wanted items. 
for preferring the lower reach; they are not related 


strain, poor 
These are valid reasons 
to energy cost in calories. 

The question has been raised as to the impor- 
tance of the mechanical work equivalent of the 
small difference in caloric expenditure between 
sitting and standing to work. If one compares the 
energy cost of the “best” sitting position, 1.36 cal- 
ories per minute, with the energy cost for standing, 
1.45 calories per minute, the difference is 0.09 cal- 
2). Since one calorie is equiva- 
and the mechanical 
is thought to be 


ories per minute 
lent to 3087.4 foot-pounds, 
efficiency of the human body 
around 20 per cent, then this 0.09 calories re pre- 
sents a saving of 56 foot-pounds per minute. To 
one who contemplates lifting this weight in a 
56 foot-pounds may seem to be heavy 
Considering 2,000 calories per day as the 
work 


minute, 
work. 

total energy expenditure, the mechanical 
equivalent is in the millions of foot-pounds. On 
this basis, the 56 foot-pounds per minute is a 
small percentage of the day's output even if the 
work goes on for two or three hours. Or consider- 
ing four calories per minute as the rate at which 
any relation to fatigue shows up, with 20 per cent 
efficiency, the human body can produce up to about 
2,469 foot-pounds per minute of external work 
without fatigue. In view of these amounts of me- 
chanical work which the human body performs 
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easily, it appears that the small differences in 
energy cost are unimportant for the well person. 

The fact that energy metabolism measurements 
represent only a rate of oxidation is often over- 
looked. When people think of energy as something 
they have an abundance of or a lack of, they are 
thinking of the more general term “capacity of 
acting” or “vigor” and not the rate of oxidation. 
Basal metabolic rate may be one factor in vigor 
but it is not the only one. 


Work-saving Methods 

Strictly speaking, the popular phrases “saving 
energy” or “energy-saving” methods of work are 
not accurate. In neither the general nor technical 
meaning can energy be saved as, for example, 
money can be saved. If one has vigor, it will prob- 
ably be expressed in action, no matter what the 
work method or the equipment. Energy cannot be 
saved, because it does not exist except as it is pro- 
duced. One can, of course, avoid activity that re- 
quires the higher rates of energy expenditure, and 
this may be desirable for some people. This has 
been possible as the vacuum sweeper replaced the 
broom, and the washing machine, hand scrubbing. 

The foregoing discussion, in the opinion of this 
author, does not minimize the need for work simpli- 
fication studies and for simplified work methods in 
the modern home for the modern homemaker. It 
is submitted in the interest of clarifying the mean- 
ing of the energy resource as used in home manage- 
ment and of evaluating the energy metabolism 
measurement for work simplification studies. 

Perhaps the term work saving would be a good 
replacement for “energy saving” to describe some 
of the methods and equipment design resulting 
from work simplification studies. 

This could have an advantage in that it would 
serve to emphasize the need for analyzing and 
measuring work in terms significant for the home- 
maker. It probably has the disadvantage of con- 
noting the technical term “work” and again being 
too narrow for our use. 


Suggested Approaches for Research 


If energy-cost measurements do not provide a 
suitable objective evaluation of work method and 
equipment design, which measurements might? 

Some new approaches to the time factor in work 
might be productive. Certainly, time has become 
increasingly important to homemakers. The meth- 
ods of the old time and motion studies were dis- 
credited perhaps because they resulted in divisions 
of the work into elements which were too fine to 
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be practical. Consequently, the time differences 
were too small to seem valuable. Perhaps studying 
the work of the home in larger blocks would result 
in more practical information about the use of time 


by homemakers. 

Some adaptations of the motion study technique, 
too, can yield information that might contribute to 
skill in task performance such as the study of 
ironing shirts (4). We sometimes overlook the part 
that skilled performance plays in both ease of work 
for the worker and the time expenditure for a job 
of given size and quality. 

One of the basic responsibilities for research in 
work simplification might be to identify and study 
the various aspects of work. A beginning might be 
made by thinking of the homemaker’s part in the 
work as having these “dimensions”: the time of 
the worker, the physical component (the use of 
the body in the work), the mental component (the 
worker's knowledge and thought processes such as 
are involved in planning and deciding as she 
works), the personality component (the worker's 
attitudes, feelings, and interests). Any one of these 
“dimensions” might offer a possible area of study 
aimed at easing the work for the homemaker. 

If the aim of research in work simplification is 
to make work easier for the worker, then we need 
studies directed toward: 

1. Shortening or reallocating time spent in differ- 
ent aspects of the work of the home 
Reducing motions or improving the quality of 
motions used in performing a task 
Increasing the knowledge and understanding of 
the work or work methods 
Finding the relation of attitudes, interests, or 
other personal attributes to choice of work 
methods and equipment design. 

Some studies are available which contribute in- 
formation about the above categories. Others are 
in progress. But the challenge is there for us to 
devise criteria for evaluating work methods in all 
these “dimensions.” 
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Journey to a Far Country 


OU have made the big decision. You have 
signed on the dotted line. You are actually 
on your way to export some intangible commodities 
—all bundled together and called home economics. 
Doubtless, you are unconsciously thinking of this, 
your first overseas assignment, in terms of life as 
we know it in “the good old USA”—even though 
you have been warned not to. 
Then, it seems rather suddenly, 
The first flush of excitement is over and you are 
keenly aware of the many differences all around 
you. It is all very bewildering, and it becomes 
even more so with the realization that all eyes are 
Things are expected of you. You 
have responsibilities. “Heavens!” you think, “how 
do I start, in this strange place?” 
But people are human, the world over, and hu- 
At first you see 


you are there. 


now on you. 


manity makes relatives of us all. 
only outside appearances. Soon you are amazed at 
how much we are all alike. 


Friendliness Pays Off 


I remember that home demonstration agents 
who first started to work in our own rural areas 
faced a situation which was basically the same. 
The commodity they most needed then was the 
work abroad now— 
It is a 


same one that is needed 
needed first, last, and always—friendliness. 
universal commodity that knows no _ barriers—not 
even language. 

In Tehran, Iran, I rented a little house. 
posed to the street on two sides, without the usual 
outside wall which most Persian houses have for 
privacy and protection. Many of my frie ends either 
gave the local policeman “boksheesh” for special 
vigilance or kept a servant on guard—to prevent 
robbery. But I did neither and was never robbed. 

I made friends with the neighborhood children, 
first of all, because I liked them, but also because 
it gave me an entree to the homes—and learning 
about homes was important in my business. It was 
not hard to do. I just smiled with an “I like you” 
expression as I sometimes joined in the children’s 
play—such as jackstones, hopscotch, or kite flying. 
Soon the children were running to meet me, and 
before long they were leading me to their homes. 


It was ex- 


Helen B. Hunerwadel 


Mrs. Hunerwadel, a graduate of the University of 
Tennessee, has been a Fulbright teacher in a vil- 
lage teachers’ training school in Burma, a home 
economist adviser with the International Coopera- 
tion Administration in both Iran and Surinam, 
and has traveled in other countries. In this article, 
she discusses foreign assignments from the per- 
sonal point of view of the home economist going 
abroad on a technical co-operation project. 


At first there was not one word of spoken com- 
munication. Gradually the children themselves 
found an interpreter, and also we each learned to 
speak a little of the other's language. 

This friendliness is important everywhere, but 
it is a must at all levels if | you are going to be suc- 
cessful in “faraway places.” The first level—govern- 
ment—is where you start. It is your first hurdle. 
You must somehow gain the friendship and confi- 
dence of this group to have their approval to reach 
the people at the grass roots—the people you really 
came to serve. 

The government-level group is in many instances 
the policy making group. At any rate, it is the 
group which sanctions the decisions of the policy 
making group. Often, however, the officials in this 
group have had no previous connection with plan- 
ning for the coming of a home economist and 
haven't visualized the steps in implementing a 
home economics program. In fact, they usually 
have little background for understanding home 
economics and think of it only in terms of the 
household skills they know. They need to under- 
stand that an effective home economics program 
covers many activities and every phase of better 
homemaking. As such, the home economics pro- 
gram has possibilities so broad and far-reaching 
that the lowliest family, and every individual in it, 
can be reached and influenced for improvement. 
You must somehow help officials understand that 
only by developing a feeling of helpfulness and 
responsibility for improvement between individuals 
in the family—and therefore co-operation in —— 
efforts—will there be any real progress toward « 
united effort for the betterment of the community 


and the nation. 
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Policy makers must also become convinced that 
there is only one way to accomplish this improve- 
ment within the family—this preliminary must for 
raising the standard of living in any country; that 
it can only be accomplished by teaching its women 
and girls—its homemakers and future homemakers. 
For within every woman, however subordinate she 
may seem, there always lies a vital spark of in- 
terest in the welfare of her family. 

This spark of interest, when properly developed, 
can become a flaming force for improvement within 
Its potentialities are great. Women and 
also include 


a nation. 
girls everywhere—whose duties often 
gardening, poultry raising, care of animals, and a 
large share of the actual farming operations in 
rural areas—only need to be shown that improve- 
ments are possible and the “how to do it” process. 
Then they will press forward. Perhaps some will 
work only in the background, to influence their 
husbands; but always some of them will be out in 
front, as leaders, to extend the teaching and mul- 
tiply the good. 


Recognize and Grasp Opportunities 


It is important to be relaxed and unhurried as 
you meet with country dignitaries—to govern your 
speech and actions by their leads and their tempo. 
But it pays to be sensitively alert for opportunities 
to set forth ideas which might lead to accomplish- 
ing the objectives. 


Develop a Practical Down-to-Earth Program 


In the meantime, it is important that the ideas 
you are putting forward are really practical ones 
for the country concerned. Therefore, just as in 
developing a home economics program in our own 
country, it is a good idea to find out as much back- 
ground information as possible before planning 
your program. Usually there are some statistics 
available, but you will also need to make some 
survey trips. Local officials will be helpful, but 
you will probably have to establish your own con- 
tact with homes at the level where home economics 
is most needed. Only then can you plan a down- 
to-earth program w hich is based on family needs 
and wants, and which is within the capabilities 
and means of the people. 

But you may find yourself, as I once was, hur- 
ried to my work area, established in a house which 
was meagerly, although adequately, furnished, and 
then left to my own resources—without transporta- 
tion. It was at least a mile to the center of the 
little town, to the only market, and also to the 
school where I was eventually to teach. I was told, 
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in a very friendly manner, that I had arrived too 
late for the past school term and too soon for the 
next one. Meanwhile I was told to “just rest.” 

Did you ever try to “just rest” for days and days, 
with no upholstered chairs; a bed but no mattress, 
and only woven tape in lieu of springs; no tele- 
vision, radio, or record player; and not even so 
much as a magazine to read? As you can well 
imagine, I quickly tired of resting. I soon learned 
how to walk again. 

After I was taken, by government station wagon, 
and introduced to the local officials, I set out on 
my own two feet to visit in the homes of the com- 
munity—using any sort of opportunity that pre- 
sented itself, or that I could bring about, for an 
entree. 

In this manner I managed to visit many homes. 
I was welcomed into the home of the highe st local 
government official. I also found welcome and 
received helpful information and suggestions in 
homes of the ministers, the professional people, 
and the educators. But my visits to the lowly 
village homes, so representative of the majority, 
gave me real insight as to the basic home problems. 
These visits helped me greatly in planning our 
home economics program. 


Multiply Efforts by Training Leaders 


Early in your planning you realize that you can- 
not possibly stretch yourself to do all that is 
In fact, that was not what you were sent 
out to do. You are expected to put into practice 
the well known “Point 4” philosophy, “Help people 
to help themselves.” Render assistance, yes, but by 
working with people as you teach them to plan 
their work. Help people to develop so that, as they 
make and carry out present plans, they will acquire 
the ability to develop future plans on their own— 
plans which will incorporate new ideas, beneficial 
for all of their tomorrows. 

Such a self-perpetuating program must involve 
not only the training of individual persons but the 
establishing of an organization for carrying on the 
work within the framework of the host govern- 
ment. Although it is not always done beforehand, 
the first step toward this organization should be 
the appointment, by the host government, of 
Such a person was probably 


needed. 


counterpart for you. 
appointed be fore you arrived. 
partner, or rather, since it is her country and 

will be her program, you are her partner. It is 
your responsibility either to train her yourself or 
to persuade the necessary officials to send her to 
the USA or to a third country for training. It is 


Now she is your 
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Iranian grandmother baking the day's supply of bread 
for her family. She is placing the dough over the 
pillow-like form and then will insert it in the preheated 
earthen oven in the foreground. A piece of the baked 
bread is shown in the right foreground and other of the 
circular loaves can be seen in the left background. 


together that you should determine the present 
needs, together plan the organization, and together 
select the people for training. 


A Training Center Is a Must 


In any event, either formally or informally, you 
must do some training yourself, or help with it, or 
serve in an advisory capacity in regard to it—de- 
pending on the situation. Also, if there is no place 
for training, you find yourself confronted with an- 
other problem—the planning and construction of a 
training center. This takes careful thought, pa- 
tience, and time, because it is important that it be 
designed and equipped in keeping with improve- 
ments which are possible in local home conditions. 
Thus, it can be an incentive in itself for improve- 
ment. It can serve as a practical model. For this 
reason, it should be constructed of locally made, or 
locally obtainable, materials within the means of 
the people—at least on a “do it yourself” basis. And 
it may have to be rugged enough for demonstrating 
even the most primitive of homemaking projects. 

In Burma, our training center worktables and 
cabinets were made of hand-hewn lumber and they 


were pretty rough; but they represented consider- 


able improvement over just using the floor for a 
work surface, which was local practice. There were 
no screens but we taught, and insisted upon, the 
use of sanitary measures so that flies were not 
attracted. Even the most persistent flies were usu- 
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A home visit in Burma. This village mother is learning 
important steps in better care of her baby. 


ally discouraged by our wads of white cotton which 
waved threateningly on strings at the center of all 
openings. The sink was concrete, with an impro- 
vised drain. It had only a cold-water faucet. Any 
hot water had to be heated on a stove, carried, 
and dipped where needed. 

The floor was also concrete and not very smooth. 
One cooking arrangement was merely the local 
floor type but placed at a convenient height. Since 
wood was plentiful, we brought in one wood- 
burning range from the United States—so that the 
people could see one and the local blacksmiths 
could learn about drafts and other stove principles 
in constructing improvised stoves (which they later 
did ). 

Having a rugged floor at our center facilitated 
practical baking demonstrations. We always made 
up two of each product—baking one in the range 
oven and one in an oven improvised from a 4- 
gallon kerosene tin, placed over live coals, between 
rocks or pairs of bricks, on the concrete floor beside 
the big range. Actually, the product baked in the 
tin oven generally cooked 
browned more evenly than that baked in the range 


more quickly and 


oven. 
Leaders trained in this manner—to teach just as 
they will later be doing it in the home or commu- 
nity situations where they are assigned to work— 
will be more at ease and their teaching will be 
more practical and therefore more effective. If the 
equipment, materials, or methods used in a teach- 
ing demonstration (however simple and compara- 
tively cheap they may be) are not practical for 
the group involved, more harm than good may 
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result. Why create interest and desire for some- 
thing not possible in home situations? But you soon 
find out that keeping the training on this basis is 
not always as easy as it sounds. 

There is, for instance, the matter of finding the 
simple things you need to work with. Practically 
every project presents this problem to a greater or 
a lesser degree. 

For instance, in North Burma, when I could not 
find a rolling pin, I used a tall, smooth bottle. I 
used this not only for rolling out biscuits and 
pastry but also for pulverizing the very coarse- 
grained local sugar. For mattress making, we 
needed long needles—we fashioned them from 
bicycle spokes. Then, there was no strong, slick 
twine suitable for sewing the rolled edges and at- 
taching the tufts. For this, we twisted together 
strands of crochet cotton and waxed them. In many 


areas, one must either improvise, “or else— 


Necessity Is the Mother of Ingenuity 


In the Shan States of Burma, for many good rea- 
sons, including economic ones, the cultivators 
started growing wheat. This created a real need, 
as well as a desire, for the homemakers to learn 
how to bake. The teaching of baking seemed sim- 
ple enough; but, with no ovens, no yeast, no baking 
powder, no fluffy shortening, and flour which (al- 
though very wholesome) was dark and heavy, it 
presented some problems. But it was also a chal- 
lenge for ingenuity and a challenge for home eco- 
nomics to prove that it could contribute to the 
larger goal of adding wheat to the economy of the 
country and to the diets of the people. Therefore, 
we managed, in one way or another, to improvise 
or otherwise overcome each of the obstacles. For 
instance, even though imported baking powder was 
available at a high price in some of the larger 
towns, its long damp overseas trip greatly reduced 
its potency. Therefore, even the favored few who 
could use it got very poor results. We needed 
some good baking powder. 

At that time, possible ingredient substitutions 
were not generally listed in cookbooks, and I had 
no data with me on the proportions for making 
baking powder from cream of tartar and common 
baking soda (available and cheap at the village 
chemist’s shop). But by the trial and error method, 
we arrived at an effective mixture which could be 
made up as needed instead of deteriorating on a 
shelf by being exposed to the extreme humidity of 
the area. The teaching of this simple practice not 
only encouraged home baking—thus providing 
more variety in the diet of the people—but the 
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practice also spread to the town bakers, who in 
turn produced much lighter and more palatable 
biscuits, cakes, and other sweets (so popular in 
some Burmese homes and always at social events). 
The whole community was helped; and, since the 
increased use of the locally produced flour had an 
economic significance, a direct economic advantage 
for the country as a whole resulted. 

Yeast was another hard-to-come-by commodity 
in Burma. We found that spreading knowledge 
about how to make homemade yeast cakes—so that 
people in even the remotest villages need never be 
without yeast again—brought great benefit and 
much happiness to many people. 

In the same way, several other household items— 
which are usually considered necessary in good 
housekeeping—may be either entirely lacking or of 
very poor quality in some countries. Therefore, 
such additional processes as the making of yeast 

cakes, lard, vinegar, cheese, butter, and soap, 
well as many other things, often become ail. 
while “how to do it” projects in the home econom- 
ics program. 

The time finally comes when your assignment is 
drawing to a close. You have helped in the devel- 
oping of a practical program for the country or 
area. You have seen to the training of women 
among the nationals for carrying out that program. 
You have observed, advised, and guided as those 
women in turn are passing on their knowledge of 
better homemaking in their own country. But the 
success of your work can only be measured by 
what they accomplish toward reaching the goals 
set in the program. 

Indirectly, however, you are leaving your foot- 
prints in the country: that better variety of to- 
matoes in the gardens and in the markets; that row 
of bottled fruit juices on the villager’s shelf against 
the time of need; that fly net over a crude but 
clean baby bed; that little bamboo-covered_ bath- 
house in the villager’s compound; that wholesome 
family meal simmering on a smokeless stove—all 
these simple improvements and many more bear 
mute testimony that you were there. 

Surely the success of the program so far can 
best be measured by the improvements it has al- 
ready brought about, whether small or great. 

A small improvement that helped, first an indi- 
vidual and then her small group, was brought 
about by one of our newest home demonstration 
agents in Surinam. A mother, attending a rural 
group meeting, timidly asked for help in making 
boy’s pants. “The ones I make,” she explained, 
pointing to those on her own small child, “just 
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Ovens shown here have been im- 
provised from oil drums. Bread, 
on the table at the left, is ready 
for a baking demonstration for 
this group of Creole, Hindustani, 
and Javanese men and women 
working together in Surinam, 
South America. 


don’t look right.” The agent saw the trouble at 
once and soon found that every woman present 
had the same problem. They had all been making 
both the fronts and the backs of the pants alike. 
So the next project, unanimously chosen, was the 
making of boy’s pants. The new pants had only 
the simple improvement of backs made a little 
longer and fuller than the fronts, but after that the 
sons of that small group were better dressed and 
more comfortable and their mothers were so de- 
lighted that they were eager to try other new 
ideas. 


A Large Improvement Is Very Far-reaching 


An improvement that touched more people and 
was an application of our principle of starting 
where the people are, developed from a need 
which I have found in India, in Burma, and in 
Surinam. I mention these places in this order be- 
cause the local attempts at solving the problem 
seem to have originated in India—spreading from 
there to the other countries. 

In these countries, and in some others, where 
the climate is tropical, any sort of fresh butter 


soon deteriorates. The poor variety usually made 
locally—without proper knowledge of the sanitary 
and scientific techniques needed in buttermaking— 
deteriorates even more quickly. Therefore, long 
ago, the people learned to “render” this butter; 


to cook it, much the same as we render 
is then 


that is, 
lard. This product, which they call ghee, 


stored in glass or earthen containers, or used tins. 
It has also become a commercial product impor- 
tant in the countries’ economies. And it is used 
extensively, especially in Indian cooking. But the 
rendering process causes considerable reduction in 
volume and deterioration in flavor. Hence, for table 
use, the people still have to rely on the uncertain 
quality and quantity of butter made at home or by 
the village buttermaker. 

In Burma, in an attempt toward improving and 
extending the butter supply of our little town, we 
invited the local buttermaker to a series of demon- 
strations on the care and use of milk and milk 
products which we were giving for our trainees. 
Although he was reluctant about coming, we could 
see his interest growing as the demonstrations pro- 
ceeded. During the churning process he rose from 
his seat and watched every movement of the dem- 
onstrator beginning when the cream was skimmed 
from the milk into the churn. As the globules of 
butter formed, an exclamation came from his lips. 
“It’s yellow!” he cried in his own language. He was 
quite sure, he said, that we had somehow man- 
aged to slip some coloring matter into that cream. 
It took considerable explaining but we finally con- 
vinced him that he, too, in this way could make 
butter that would be fresh, yellow, firm, and much- 
longer-keeping. 

To carry the improvement further, the people 
were taught that they could store this good butter 
in brine, for preserving it over much longer periods 
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instead of reducing its volume and quality by 
rendering it into ghee. Also, some of the butter 
could be packed in sterilized airtight jars or cans 
with a resulting shelf life of at least six months. 


Good News Travels Far and Wide 


As to the scope and impact of improvements due 
to a good home economics program, it usually is 
beyond your fondest hopes. We had been teaching 
at our training center in Taunggyi, Burma, for 
about a year. During that time, as I have already 
mentioned, a number of special-interest group 
demonstrations had been given, and many people 
had attended, but we had no way of knowing 
where all of them had come from, or where they 
went later. 

One day a public health nurse came to see me. 
She was astounded that morning, she said, when 
she first addressed her class in midwifery, to have 
them at once begin clamoring for an opportunity 
to attend the classes at the home economics train- 
ing center. Each woman, although from separate 
remote areas, had learned something useful from 
someone who had been at our center, and each was 
eager to learn more. So, from this request our 
efforts to further help those women became co- 


( yperative. 
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“Parting Brings Such Sweet Sorrow” 

Before you realize it, your tour of duty is over. 
Two years have passed—or perhaps it has been 
four—and it is time to say good-by. You have been 
very busy giving of yourself all this time—from 
your talents, your training, and your experience. 
But something else has been happening, and it has 
been happening to you. 

As the good-bys are being said, you see tears in 
many eyes. You are aware of some in yours, too. 
“What is the matter with me?” you think. “I should 
be happy. I'm going home!” And then, suddenly, 
you know. While you have been giving of yourse Hf, 
you have also been re ceiving—know ledge, under- 
standing, gratitude, friendship, love, and respect. 
And actually, without,anyone’s realizing it, a lasting 
monument to you has been formed in the hearts 
of those you have been serving. 

By the time your last good-bys have finally been 
said and you are off, another big decision has taken 
form in your mind. You know now that you are 
hoping for another assignment overseas—an oppor- 
tunity to do more of the sort of work that in help- 
ing others has made you feel so good inside. For 
it has indeed given you that inner happiness and 
that deep satisfaction—which is your magnanimous 


reward. 


Cooperative Extension Service Sets New Records 
During Year 


New records in assistance to farm and urban 


families, homemakers, and 


youth highlight the year-end report of the Cooperative Extension Service of 
the U. S. De spartment of Agriculture and the State Land-Grant Colleges and 


Universities. 


A record 11 million families were assisted in solving farm, home, and com- 


munity proble ms. 


assisted in the selection and use of agricultural products. 


An additional 10 million persons, mostly homemakers, were 


And 4-H Club 


membership reached an all-time high of 2.2 million members. 
This follows the strong upward trend since 1953 in the number of people 


participating in extension educational programs. 


Calendar year reports show 


that during 1957, 6 per cent more farmers were assisted in solving farm prob- 
lems than the year before, while assistance to homemakers in solving problems 
related to home management, foods, nutrition, housing, clothing, and family 
financial planning was up 5 per cent over the previous year. (Reports for 1958 
will be available in mid-1959. ) 

The scope of Cooperative Extension work can be seen in the number of 
people who sought assistance last year from the Extension Service in solving 
problems related to agriculture and home economics, or who were involved in 
extension education programs. Some 22,712,000 personal contacts were made 
by Extension workers during 1957—310,000 more than the year before. 

By far the largest number of people were reached through group meetings. 
During the year, Extension workers and volunteer local leaders conducted 
more than 2,688,000 educational meetings attended by 75 million persons. 





Housing Status of Income Management Cases 


OUNSELING in income management espe- 

cially for families whose security is being 
jeopardized by indebtedness has been a part of the 
program of Family Service of St. Paul for many 
years. The service is given to strengthen family 
life and to protect the welfare of children. 

The agency objective is to help families get out 
of debt and in the process of so doing learn how 
to handle their finances so that they can become 
independent of agency services. 

To carry out a debt adjustment program, the 
family must have an income such that enough 
money is available over basic budget needs to re- 
tire all debts in a period of not over two years. 
This will generally make it necessary for the family 
to live on a minimal budget during that period of 
time. It has been the agency experience that fre- 
quently these families have exhausted their supply 
of clothing and household equipment when they 
come to the agency. Where this has been the case, 
it has been difficult to carry out the debt adjust- 
ment program, because of intermittent interrup- 
tions of the payment plan. This article reports a 
study planned to evaluate the extent of such deple- 
income management 


tion of resources 


clients. 


among 


Method 

Fifty cases were selected from among the 130 
clients receiving income management counseling. 
To make the sample as representative as possible, 
the following conditions were observed: (1) The 
households were scattered to — all parts of 
the city and its suburban areas. As many types 
of housing as possible were re tos conte al, including 
separate houses, both urban and suburban; du- 
plexes; row houses both contiguous and separated; 
public housing units; four-plexes; and apartments. 
(3) Number of rooms in the dwellings ranged from 
three to seven. (4) Family size ranged from three 
to ten members. 

A schedule was worked out by the home eco- 
nomics consultant and tested in preliminary calls. 
In its final form, this schedule included the follow- 
ing types of information: (1) housing description 
and rating of exterior, including age, general condi- 
tion, state of repair; number of rooms, number of 


Helen E. Hughes 


Mrs. Hughes is the home economics consultant in 
the Family Service of St. Paul. This article is 
based on a report to the agency of a study she 
conducted on Housing and Household Facilities in 
a Selected Sample of Income Management Cases.’ 


bedrooms, closet space, type of heat, water supply, 
kitchen and bathroom facilities; (2) furniture and 
equipment in living and dining areas and bed- 
equipment for food preparation, serving 
(3) small equipment 


rooms; 
and storage, and for laundry; 
including cleaning 
household linens, bed linen, and warm bedding 
and clothing for both children and adults; (4) in- 
community facilities used 


and _ furnishings equipment, 


formation in regard to 
by the family for food procurement and to care for 
health needs; (5) unmet health needs. 

Twenty-six of 30 completed cases, representing 
20 per cent of the total case load from which the 
sample was drawn, were used for the study. 

The families were rated in two ways: (1) as to 
“housing,” which included physical aspects of the 
house and its size for the family occupying it; 
(2) as to “family status,” which was influenced not 
only by housing but also by adequacy of equip- 
ment, appliances, and furnishings and reflected the 
standard of housekeeping these made possible. 
Motivation and management ability of the home- 
maker inevitably affected the f family status ratings. 

In each of the rated areas the terms selected to 
describe the ratings were: Poor, Fair, Fairly Good, 
and Good. A complete definition of these terms, as 
Briefly, 
completely un- 


used, is given in the study. in each cate- 
gory, the Poor rating signified 
acceptable standard, the Fair 
acceptable, Fairly Good signified a standard suffi- 
cient to insure health and decency. Good was de- 
fined as follows s: For housing, a house with ample 
1 fairly good repair and with effi- 


rating was barely 


over-all space 
cient heat, panels te kitchen, and modern bath; 
for family status the Good rating signified a stand- 


' Copies of the complete report “Housing and Household 
Facilities in a Selected Sample of Income 
Cases” are available from Family Service of Saint Paul, 104 


Wilder Building, St. Paul 2, Minnesota. Price 50 cents each 


Management 
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ard of living comparable to that of a “lower middle 
class”* family in the accepted usage of that term. 

Description of kitchens as complete, partially 
complete, or incomplete, and of bathrooms as 
modern or incomplete, if present, were also in- 
cluded definitively in the study. 

In tabulating the data from the schedules, it 
became apparent that there was a clear correlation 
between housing, family status, and income. It 
was found that this relationship could best be 
analyzed by reducing family income to a “net per- 
capita income.” For the purposes of this study this 
was defined as “the total ‘take home’ pay the month 
of the study minus the ‘set aside’ for debt retire- 
ment divided by the number of persons in the 
family.” The resulting tabulation, with ratings of 
the families as distributed in five income ranges, is 
shown in table 1 of the study, given here. 

The total range of monthly net per-capita income 
for all families in the study was from $17.50 to $79. 
The median was $40.50. It seems significant that 
families with net per-capita income at or above 
the median were better able to obtain housing of 
Fairly Good or Good rating than were those fam- 
ilies whose net per-capita income was below the 
median. 

Family status shows a consistent improvement 
in relation to increasing net per-capita income in 
the first three income ranges. The fact that this 
improvement does not carry over into the two 
upper ranges of the tabulation appears to be re- 
lated to personality factors. These factors also 
affected the continuity of income, resulting in an 
actual lower average net per-capita income for 
some clients than that reported for the month of 
the study. 

The full report describes in detail the situation of 
the families in each range of the total income 
tabulation. Emphasis in the discussion was given 
to reasons for the ratings received by families with 
a description of special situations in some of the 
specific families. For example, in the third range, 
the one immediately above the median, to explain 
why only a Fair family status rating was given one 
family who were living in Fairly Good housing, the 
situation is described as follows: 


The one-story suburban home provided three bedrooms 
for the six members of the family. The two occupied by 
the four boys were very small however, with inadequate 
closet space. The kitchen was complete. The bathroom 
facilities were divided with toilet and lavatory on the 


2 WayNeE WHEELER, Social Stratification in a Plain Com- 
munity. Minneapolis, Minnesota: The Author, 1949, p. 49. 
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first floor, bathtub and a shower in the basement. The es- 
sentials for at least a Fairly Good standard of living were 
present for this family. The mother’s lack of motivation and 
poor health, resulting in poor housekeeping were the prin- 
cipal factors in creating a living situation which could not 


be rated more than Fair. 


Another family in this same range of the income 
tabulation living in Fairly Good housing received 
a Good rating for family status. They were de- 
scribed as follows: 


This family of seven members was doing an excellent job 
on debt retirement. They were purchasing a large old 
house in one of the oldest parts of town. It suited their 
needs perfectly with no serious short-comings, tho the 
kitchen was not too convenient. Indebtedness was partly 
the result of inexperience but personality growth on the 
part of both parents was most encouraging. The father 
was holding two jobs. The mother was contributing to the 
physical well-being of the family through fine home making 
activities and to their social development through active 
participation in community activities. 


TABLE | 


Housing and family status ratings in relation to 
families’ net per-capita income 





HOUSING RATINGS STATUS RATINGS 


Fairly Fairly 


Poor Fair | Good | Good | Poor | Fair | Good | Good 


Range | 

Less than $30 
Family 
Family § 
Family ‘ 
Family 
Family : 
Family 6 


Range I 
S31 to 840 
Family 
Family ¢ 
Family : 
Family 
Family : 
Family 
Family 


Range III 
841 to 850 
Family 
Family ¢ 
Family : 
Family 
Family ; 
Family 6 


Range IV 
$51 to 860 
Family 1 
Family 2 
Family 3 
Family 4 
Family 5 


es 


_— 


~) 


Range V 
over $60 
Family 1 
Family 2 
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A summary of the over-all situation of the fam- 
ilies in each range and evidences of the kind and 
amount of help similar families would probably 
need is given at the end of the discussion of that 
range in the full report. 

The second half of the body of the report dis- 
cusses specific family needs by category and gives 
tabulations for the adequacy of each for the total 
study sample. 

Housing describes the relative amount of crowd- 
ing both as to total room space and for bedrooms. 
Fifteen of the 26 families lived in houses which 
were too small for the family and could be classi- 
fied as crowded or very crowded. In the tabula- 
tion, degree of crowding was based on Urban 
Housing & Crowding. 
was more serious than the over-all crowding, and, 


The crowding of bedrooms 


while the tabulation shows only 16 families classi- 
fied as crowded or very crowded, the use of non- 
bedroom space for sleeping and the lack of privacy 
for parents made this situation more serious than 
the tabulation would seem to indicate. Eleven 
couples shared their sleeping room with children 


over two years old. 
In the final rating, the family status ratings of 
the total study sample were: two, Poor; ten, Fair; 


ten, Fairly Good; and four, Good. 


Community Concern 


A second but equally important purpose of the 
Family Service of St. Paul in initiating this study 
was to highlight a community problem, one which 
probably exists in most urban communities. Most 
families, however, such as those who are mentioned 
in this study, are ineligible for assistance or sup- 
plementation from the Public Welfare agency. Nor 
are funds available in the budget of any other 
community agency, including Family Service, to 
meet the very real needs of these borderline fam- 
ilies even when the needs are clearly present. It 
was the agency's feeling that if these needs could 
be met at the beginning of a debt adjustment pro- 
gram, the program itself would be carried more 
successfully, and during its progress the danger of 
too great deprivation of the family could be less- 
ened. The final summary of the study therefore 
emphasizes this situation as follows: 


It seems likely from the findings of this study that almost 
half of the families applying to Family Service for counsel- 
ling on Income Management will have a family status which 
is less than acceptable, that is, if they were rated as were 
the families in the study they would receive a Poor or Fair 


3 Public Health Bull. No. 261, Index of Crowding, p. 10 
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rating. Their housing may be sub-standard and their house- 
hold equipment and furnishings may be depleted to the 
point where health and decency are difficult to maintain 
As a social agency dedicated to protecting families and pro- 
moting healthy family relationships, we cannot in good 
conscience contribute to the prolonged deprivation of these 
families in making debt adjustment plans with them. 

The fact remains that pressures are brought on the 
agency from various sources in the community to help fam- 
ilies in crisis because of indebtedness. Because of our con- 
cern for the children in these families, we are sometimes 
constrained to accept clients whose income will not meet the 
stated agency policy of retirement of debts in an eighteen- 
month to two-year period. Such an income will probably 
be below the median of the “net per-capita income” scale 
used in this study. It will not generally provide the equiva- 
lent of a public assistance budget and will certainly not 
provide funds to meet the needs existing at the begin- 
ning of a debt adjustment plan. What is more serious the 
deprivation will continue for too long a period and the plan 
will be constantly interrupted by emergencies. 

Recognizing that this problem is a continuing one, it 
would seem wise to set up a method for evaluating family 
status very early in the agency contacts with clients request- 
ing income management counselling. Where the status is 
below the Fairly Good rating, a plan to provide the un-met 
needs of the family is not only a basic step toward insuring 
the success of the debt retirement program, it is also a social 
responsibility of the agency. That funds are needed for this 
purpose makes this a pressing problem for community study 


and action 


The net per-capita income scale as used in the 
study was checked by comparing it with the net 
per-capita income of the total income management 
case load of the agency for January 1958. Table 2 
shows the correlation of the distribution of net per- 
capita income in the study sample to that of the 
total case load. 

As a result of this comparison it was felt that the 
net per-capita income scale could be used as a 
tool in judging the need to study and evaluate the 
family status of applicants for income management 
counseling. For example, applicants in ranges I and 
Il would need careful study of their family status; 


TABLE 2 


Comparison of distribution of cases by per-capita 
monthly income in the sample and in the total 
income management case load of January 1958 





"ERC APITA 


INCOME RANGE SAMPLE CASES 


under $30 

II (831 to $40) 

Ill 841 to 850) 

IV (851 to 860 
V (861 and over) 


mm © 


~7) ~) =~) =) © 
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applicants in range III should also be reviewed for 
evaluation of the reasons for need for income man- 
agement assistance. 

The schedule used for collection of data for the 
study has been simplified for use by the case- 
workers and is being used on a trial basis to eval- 
uate more accurately the needs of these families. 

An appendix to the study presents in tabulated 
form some of the information obtained from the 
study schedules which was of community interest 
but not directly related to the study discussion. 
These indicate the followi ing facts which could be 
projected with fair validity to the total income 
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with only 20 per cent of the families having bills 
for items which could be considered luxuries. 
Of unmet health needs, need for dental care, 
especially for adults, far exceeded medical needs. 
Size of family affected ratings in a downward 
direction in the areas of housing, furnishings, 
laundry equipment, and over-all family status. 
The study has been presented to the staff of 
Family Service, who are now using the material 
from it in evaluation of their cases. It has also 
been presented to the Case Work Committee of 
the Board of Family Service. The latter group has 
asked for some additional information and is con- 


sidering ways of bringing the problem presented by 


management case load: 
the study to the proper groups for broader com- 


1. The vast majority of the bills accumulated by 


medical or for necessities, munity consideration. 


these families are 


A ONCE-IN-A- 

LIFETIME 
ANNUAL MEE TINGor tne 
AMERICAN 
HOME 
ECONOMICS 
1959 ASSOCIATION 


Planning is under way for the 50th annual meeting of the AHEA—in Washington, by the AHEA 
officers and headquarters staff—in Milwaukee, by the local committees—throughout the country, by mem- 
bers of the program planning committee. And, we hope, attendance plans are being made in every com- 
munity in the nation by home economists who will participate in the annual meeting in Milwaukee from 


June 23 to 26, 1959. 


MILWAUKEE 
JUNE: 23-26 


* 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt will speak at one of the general sessions. Frances Zuill, AHEA past president, 
will portray the past; Olga P. Brucher, AHEA president, will chart the future; and many fine speakers— 
home economists and others—will show us how we are operating today in relation to the accomplish- 
ments of the past and the challenge of the future. 


You are invited! Please come! 





Rug-cleaning Ability of Vacuum Cleaners’ 


HERE are as many ways of evaluating the 

rug-cleaning ability of vacuum cleaners as 
there are test methods, and each person who has 
developed a test method considers his to be the 
correct one. The introduction of tank and canister 
cleaners in the domestic market further compli- 
cated the problem because these cleaners were 
tested on a different basis than were sweeper clean- 
ers. At the time this investigation was begun, no 
test procedure existed that was acceptable to every- 
one; and, to the best of the author's knowledge, 
that situation still exists today. To add to the con- 
fusion, during the past few years cleaners have 
been rated in terms of excellent, good, fair, and 
poor; and these words do not have the same mean- 
ing to all people. A question that is frequently 
received at this Experiment Station is, “Actually 
how much dirt does a vacuum cleaner remove from 
a rug or carpet?” The answer to this question de- 
pends upon others, namely, “How shall the amount 
of dirt removed be determined and should not all 
cleaners be tested upon the same basis?” To find 
an answer to this problem, a few years ago re- 
search was begun to develop a test procedure that 
would show quantitatively how much dirt would 
be removed from a wool rug by the various types 
of vacuum cleaners tested under the same condi- 
tions and which would at the same time provide 
results that would agree within less than 5 per cent 
for duplicate testing. 

As finally developed, the test procedure con- 
sisted essentially of embedding a 135-gram sample 
of synthetic dirt in a test rug and measuring the 
amount of dirt removed by a vacuum cleaner when 
cleaning the rug at the rate of 1.5 feet per second 
for a cleaning time equivalent to 12 minutes for 
a 9- x 12-foot rug. 

The synthetic dirt was composed of talc, 31.05 


! Published with the approval of the director as paper No. 
904, Journal Nebraska Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 


Series, 


Arnold Baragar 


Mr. Baragar is an associate professor of housing 
and equipment in the department of home eco- 
nomics at the University of Nebraska. 


grams; banding sand, 12.15 grams; Amberlite XE- 
97, 56.1 grams; and Amberlite XE-117, 11.4 grams. 
This dirt was divided equally between inorganic 
matter and organic matter having the following 
particle size distribution: 55 per cent of 74 microns 
or less; 27 per cent from 74 to 297 microns, and 
18 per cent from 297 to 590 microns. The test rug, 
designated as rug 1, had the following specifica- 
tions: dimensions 27x72 inches, Wilton weave, 3 
frame, 2 shot, 256 pitch, 10 wires per inch, 2 jute 
stuffers, pile of 2-ply wool yarn 0.25 inch in height. 

The rug was clamped to a 44-inch plywood base 
to prevent wrinkling. The dirt was carefully scat- 
tered over the rug then deeply embedded with a 
wooden tool and a 150-lb lawn roller. The rug 
was cleaned 5 consecutive times for 1.5 minutes 
each with the cleaner operating at 115 volts. Re- 
sidual dirt was removed always with the same 
sweeper cleaner at HIGH setting operating at 125 
volts. Dirt removed at each cleaning was measured 
by weighing both the cleaner and rug.’ 

Now what kind of cleaning efficiencies are ob- 
tained with this test procedure? Results are pre- 
sented for five sweeper cleaners, upright motor- 
driven brush type, designated as S-1 to S-5; three 
horizontal tank cleaners, T-1 to T-3; and four canis- 
ter cleaners numbered C-1 to C-4. Distinguishing 
characteristics of these cleaners are as follows: 
cleaners S-1, S-2, S-3, T-1, and T-2 used only cloth 
dirt bags; cleaners S-4, S-5, C-2, and C-3 used only 
paper dirt bags; cleaners T-3 and C-1 could use 


* A partial report of this test procedure is contained in 
an unpublished thesis by Dorothy Kathleen Conway, en- 
titled “A Test Method for Embedding and Removing Syn- 
thetic Dirt from a Rug with a Vacuum Cleaner.” A detailed 
report is to be made as an Experiment Station Research 
Bulletin. 
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either cloth or paper dirt bags; cleaner C-4 used a 
water bowl. Cleaner S-2 and all tank and canister 
cleaners were single speed; cleaners S-1, S-3, S-4, 
and S-5 were dual speed. Cleaners S-3 and S-5 
had automatic pile setting; all other sweeper clean- 
ers had adjustable pile setting. All sweeper cleaners 
except S-2 had rotating brushes adjustable for wear. 

Most of the test development work was done 
with cleaners S-1, S-2, C-1, and C-2. With these 
cleaners using clean bags each time with clean 
rugs duplicate results were obtained so that the 
test procedure was considered satisfactory. Refer 
to table 1 for quantitative data for these cleaners. 
No attempt was made to test all cleaners on the 
market but rather to secure quantitative results 
indicative of what cleaning can be done with vari- 
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ous types of cleaners. The results listed in table 1 
show the percentage of dirt removed. from the test 
rug. The values are given as averages with average 
deviation from the mean value. These data indi- 
cate that most of the dirt was removed during the 
first cleaning and that little was gained by addi- 
tional cleaning, especially for the sweeper cleaners 
with rotating brushes. None of the cleaners re- 
moved all the dirt from this particular rug, and 
this raised a question about the performance of 
the cleaners on a different rug. 

According to this test procedure, the type of rug 
does have an effect. Typical results for four dif- 
ferent rugs cleaned with cleaner S-2 are listed in 
table 2. Similar data were obtained for cleaners 
S-1 and C-2. Rug 2 was a textured Wilton of 2-ply 


TABLE | 


Percentage of dirt removed from rug 1 by selected vacuum cleaners. 


J 


Rug and dust bag were cleaned before each test. Rug size, 72 x 27 inches. 





DIRT REMOVED BY SWEEPER CLEANERS 


CLEANING 





TIME Cleaner 5-1 Cleaner 8-2 Cleaner 8-3 Cleaner 84 Cleaner 5-5 
Cloth Bag Cloth Bag Cloth Bag Paper Bag Paper Bag 
High Speed 
minules per cent per cenl per cent per cent per / 
1.5 86.72 + 1.46 85.48 + 2.97 77.39 + 2.87 79.93 + 1.90 70.71 + 2.69 
3.0 93.27 +1.14 91.35 + 2.05 83.58 + 1.19 88.07 + 2.09 78.79 + 2.53 
4.5 95.80 + 1.20 93.09 + 2.07 85.85 + 1.19 91.48 + 1.71 82.12 + 1.82 
6.0 97.17 + 1.26 95.18 + 2.11 86.98 + 0.94 94.13 + 2.09 85.15 + 2.07 
7.5 98.05 + 1.32 96.24 + 2.21 87.87 + 1.03 96.03 + 1.71 86.29 + 1.82 
Number of tests 23 20) 3 , 3 
DIRT REMOVED BY CANISTER CLEANERS 
CLEANING 
TIME Cleaner C-1 Cleaner C-1 Cleaner C-2 Cleaner C-3 Cleaner ¢ 
Cloth Bag Paper Bag Paper Bag Paper Bag Water Bo wl 
minutes per cent per cent per nt per t per t 
1.5 45.67 + 1.82 51.70 + 1.42 66.09 + 2.54 56.52 + 4.76 57.40 + 2.29 
3.0 56.94 + 2.08 62.03 + 1.67 77.83 + 2.66 68.71 + 3.61 69.35 + 1.70 
$.5 62.01 + 2.17 66.20 + 2.93 82.17 + 2.79 72.65 + 3.27 74.11 + 1.34 
6.0 65.28 + 1.92 68.94 + 2.65 84.65 + 2.16 76.14 + 3.03 77.23 + 0.89 
7.8 67.88 + 1.72 70.55 + 3.45 85.53 + 2.33 77.80 + 3.00 78.82 + 0.96 
Number of tests ba + $ 5 9 
DIRT REMOVED BY HORIZONTAL TANK CLEANERS 
CLEANING 
TIME Cleaner T-1 Cl-aner T-2 Cleaner T-3 Cleaner T-3 
Cloth Bag Cloth Bag Cloth Bag Paper Bag 
minutes per cent per cent per cent per cent 
1.5 4.57 + 2.96 44.05 + 1.58 51.67 + 1.67 52.81 + 2.44 
3.0 56.41 + 4.32 57.72 + 1.67 61.90 + 2.43 63.41 + 1.68 
4.5 61.34 2 : 81 66.56 + 2.26 67.17 + 2.76 68.14 + 2.49 
6.0 64.37 3.81 71.87 + 2.29 70.05 + 1.85 71.92 + 3.01 
7.5 66. 6 +3. 37 74.68 + 2.32 72.32 + 2.24 73.25 + 3.19 
Number of tests 6 7 2 2 
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TABLE 2 


Percentage of dirt removed by cleaner S-2 with clean cloth bag from four test rugs varying in construction. 
Pile setting: NoRMAL. Rug size: 72 x 27 inches. 





DIRT REMOVED FROM 


CLEANING TIME 





Rug 1 Rug 2 Rug 3 Rug 4 
ninutes per cent per cent per cent per cent 
1.5 85.48 + 2.97 16.92 + 1.55 70.27 + 1.26 88.11 + 0.75 
3.0 91.35 + 2.05 79.8i + 1.16 78.85 + 0.89 92.20 + 0.67 
$.5 93.09 + 2.07 83.98 + 1.07 83.05 + 0.90 93.72 + 0.67 
6.0 95.18 + 2.11 86.77 + 1.12 86.37 + 1.22 94.53 + 0.71 
7.5 96.24 + 2.21 88 23 + 0.98 88.35 + 1.18 94.79 + 1.38 
Number of tests 20 } 9 3 
wool yarn with 0.2-inch uncut pile and 0.33-inch — sake of brevity only the results for a 1.5-minute 


cut pile, single chain with two weft in pairs, 2 shot, cleaning time are given. From the laboratory 
256 pitch, 13 wires per inch, 2 jute stuffers. Rug point of view, these data show that as soon as the 
3 was a velvet weave of 3-ply wool yarn with test procedure is modified it is more difficult to 
0.27-inch twist pile, 2 shot, 216 pitch, 8 wires per obtain duplicate results. For this reason, clean 


inch, 3 jute stuffers. Rug 4 was a velvet weave of bags were used for the designed test procedure. 
2-ply wool yarn with 0.125-inch pile, 2 shot, 202 From the homemaker’s point of view, it will mean 
pitch, 8 wires per inch, 3 jute stuffers. Although an increasing amount of dirt left in the rug each 
rug 3 was not so closely woven as rug 1, less dirt time the cleaner is used. 
was removed from it owing to the density of the Even with clean dirt bags for each test, dirt ac- 
twist pile. In fact, not even the “clean-up” cleaner cumulated in the rug when the residual dirt was 
S-6 operating at 125 volts would remove all the dirt not removed. This was shown by several tests made 
from rugs 2 and 3. Residual dirt in these rugs had with cleaners S-1 and C-2 where the dirt was left 
to be removed by beating and this was detrimental in the rug between tests. Dirt accumulated slowly 
to the rug. in rug 1-b* with cleaner S-1, amounting to 20 
The homemaker encounters another problem grams at the end of 7 cleanings of 7.5 minutes each. 
that is not included in this test procedure, namely, After the first test, the cleaner efficiency remained 
how is cleaner efficiency affected by an accumula- at 86.16 + 1.32 per cent for a 1.5 minutes’ cleaning 
tion of dirt in the bag. To learn about this, the time. This value is similar to the value in table 
test procedure was modified by leaving the dirt for this cleaner. Similar results were obtained for 
in the bag between tests. Cleaning results under 
these conditions are listed in table 3, where for ' Third piece of rug 1. 
TABLE 3 


Percentage of dirt removed from rug 1 as dirt bag is allowed to accumulate dirt. 





DIRT REMOVED DURING FIRST 1.5 MINUTE CLEANING Por 
LEANER 

First Test Second Test Third Test Fourth Test Fifth Test Sixth Test 

per cent per nt per cent per cent per cent per cent 
S-1 84.8 81.8 78.4 73.5 
s-4* 77.3 73.3 64.4 69.3 61.9 50.5 
S-5 70.7 64.4 59.5 59.0 48.0 60.8 
T-3*t 52.8 38.5 31.2 37.3 29.4 22.1 
r-3tt 51.7 33.9 21.0 13.3 13.7 9.7 
C-1t 55.6 7.3 37.7 30.3 22.5 23.4 
Cc-2 66.1 60.9 59.9 51.7 52.1 
C-3*t 56.5 51.4 $2.0 35.6 





* Paper dirt bag 
+ Lint brush pown 
t Cloth dirt bag 
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rug 2 with this cleaner. With cleaner C-2, the dirt 
accumulated more rapidly to a value of 85 grams 
at the end of 5 tests with a cleaner efficiency of 
67.13 + 1.44 per cent for a 1.5 minutes’ cleaning 
time for rug 2. After the first cleaning, this cleaner 
removed a greater percentage of dirt as the dirt 
was left to accumulate; but even so the cleaning 
results were not comparable to the sweeper 
cleaner. 


Summary 


A new test procedure for evaluating the amount 
of dirt removed from rugs by vacuum cleaners is 
briefly described, and data are presented showing 
the type of cleaning that can be expected with 
representative vacuum cleaners when tested accord- 
ing to this test procedure. For rug cleaning, 
sweeper cleaners were superior to canister and 
tank cleaners. 

The cleaners did not perform the same with dif- 
ferent rugs, and some of the rugs could not be 
thoroughly cleaned by any of the vacuum cleaners 
tested, including the “clean-up” cleaner operating 
at 125 volts. 

Cleaning efficiency of cleaners was decreased by 
an accumulation of dirt in the dirt bag, more for 
some cleaners than for others. 

When rug cleaning in the home is comparable to 
the type employed in this test procedure, dirt will 
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accumulate in the rug, slowly with the sweeper 
and more rapidly with tank and canister cleaners. 
Perhaps this indicates that the homemaker should 
plan to have rugs and carpets cleaned periodically 
by a professional rug cleaner. 

There are still some interesting problems to be 
solved in this field: 
1. Should the homemaker sacrifice some efficiency 
for convenience? Paper bags are more conven- 
ient to use than cloth bags relative to dirt dis- 
posal, but how much dirt should be allowed to 
accumulate in the bag before emptying it or 
disposing of it? Of course, the homemaker 
could clean the cloth bag each time the cleaner 
is used and thus keep efficiency at its highest 
value whereas with paper bags the tendency 
probably would be to let the dirt fill the bag 
completely before disposal, thus decreasing effi- 
ciency. Not enough is known relative to the 
use of paper and cloth bags to provide all the 
answers. 
What effect does the operator's manipulation of 
the cleaning nozzle have upon the cleaning effi- 
ciency of tank and canister cleaners? More in- 


to 


formation is needed here. 
3. What is the cleaning efficiency of these cleaners 
for above-the-floor cleaning? 
Perhaps someone would like to try his hand with 
these problems. 


Future Dates 


Southeastern Conference on Better Foods for Better Nutrition, March 4-6, 
University of Georgia Center for Continuing Education, Athens, Georgia. 
Presented by School of Home Economics, College of Agriculture, and 
Center for Continuing Education. For professional workers in foods and 
nutrition. Write to the Center for information. 


Rural Civil Defense. Nation-wide programs are being planned for late March, 
and all groups with rural connections are urged to participate. For further 
information write to the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, Battle 


Creek, Michigan. 


Association for Childhood Education International 1959 Study Conference, 
March 29-April 3, St. Louis, Missouri. Theme—Fundamentals for Today's 


Children. 


NATO. 
April 4. 


Tenth Anniversary of the signing of the North Atlantic Treaty, 


National Library Week, April 12-18, 1959, sponsored by the American Li- 
brary Association and National Book Committee, Inc. 


New York State Dietetic Association annual convention. April 15-17, in the 
Hotel Sheraton, Rochester, New York. All interested persons are invited 


to attend. 











New Space 
for Home Economics 


lowa 

A recently completed addition to MacKay Hall 
(formerly known as Home Economics Hall) at 
lowa State College houses the departments of 
household equipment, home economics education, 
and textiles and clothing. The new wing adds 
47,000 square feet to the original building's 73,000 
square feet of space. 

In addition to classrooms, laboratories, and staff 
offices, the new wing contains a combination audi- 
torium and lecture-demonstration room which seats 
210 persons. Special features of the room include a 
kitchen preparation center, movable counters, and 
projection facilities. The new wing has a limestone 
exterior similar to that of the original building, 
with added panels of gray-green crushed mottled 
stone. Accents of Chinese red and oriental tur- 
quoise are used in the structure’s exterior doors, 
and the red is repeated in large columns on the 
building’s west side. Interior floor and wall tiles 
follow a color scheme of gray-green, beige with a 
pink cast, dark brown, and turquoise green. 


Three lowa freshmen in the division of home economics 
“inspect” facilities in one of the classrooms of the 
new wing to MacKay Hall. Designed primarily for 
freshman classes in costume selection (a textiles and 


clothing course), the room features modern tables and 


chairs 
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Pownall 


U.W. Photos 

Tor asove: The University of Wyoming's new home 

management house, which recently opened its doors to 

home economics students. It was dedicated during the 

50th anniversary year celebration of the University’s 
division of home economics 


Lower pHoto: A view of the living-dining area of the 
new home management house at the University of Wyo- 
The dining area (not shown) can be combined 


with the living room or used separately 


ming. 


Wyoming 

The University of Wyoming's division of home 
economics formally opened its new home manage- 
ment house in October. The house will serve as a 
laboratory for curriculum courses in home manage- 
ment, home furnishings, and child development. 
The three-story house provides a suite for the 
director; three bedrooms, each able to accommo- 
date two junior or senior women; a living-dining 
area; and an all-steel kitchen. 

The basement contains a laundry room with 
automatic washer and dryer and a mangle, a sew- 
ing room, and a large laboratory to be used by 
classes studying applied home furnishings and as a 
play school for nursery-age children to give prac- 
tical experience in child development. A nursery is 
located on the second floor. 

Pauline Bunting, associate professor of home 
economics, will direct the home management house 
program. Six women from the junior and senior 
classes will live in the house for eight-week periods. 
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They will practice principles learned in food selec- 
tion, food preparation, budgeting, household man- 
agement, and care of furnishings classes. 


Is a Standard of Identity 
Needed for Peanut Butter? 


Georce P. Larrick 
Commissioner of Food and Drugs 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


The following article is based on Commissioner 
Larrick’s remarks last October at a meeting of two 
peanut butter trade associations in Washington, 
D.C. 


When I first came with the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration quite a few years ago, peanut butter 
was made by grinding peanuts. Salt was added. In 
the late 1930's, some firms added small quantities of 
glycerin to retard oil separation. Sometimes a small 
amount of glucose or honey was added. Later, in 
an effort to retard the separation of oil from the 
butter, some manufacturers began extracting some 
of the peanut oil, hydrogenating it, and adding 1 or 
2 per cent of hydrogenated oil to the peanuts when 
the butter was manufactured. However, for a gen- 
eration, peanut butter has consisted basically of 
ground peanuts. 

Recently, a product appeared on the market 
identified as “peanut butter” which contained a 
material percentage of hydrogenated cottonseed or 
soy bean oil plus artificial flavor. The cottonseed 
and soy bean oils were not identified on the labels 
by their common or usual names as the law 
requires. 

Because we doubt that this new product is what 
is generally understood by the consumer or the 
trade to be peanut butter, our field inspectors have 
been gathering information on the current con- 
sumer and trade understanding of the meaning of 
the term peanut butter. On the basis of their find- 
ings, we will determine whether regulatory action 
is required. In any event, we are considering the 
desirability of issuing a standard of identity for 
peanut butter. 

No standard seemed necessary before because, 
so far as we were aware, the product sold under 
that name had a uniform or relatively uniform 
composition without any standard. But we are 
faced now with a situation that in our opinion can 
mislead the consumer to his detriment. If 20 or 25 
per cent cheaper vegetable oils are substituted for 
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more expensive peanuts and the product is called 
peanut butter, then the homemaker needs the safe- 
guards provided by the food standards section of 
the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. This specifies 
in part: 

Whenever in the judgment of the Secretary (of Health, 
Education, and Welfare) such action will promote honesty 
and fair dealing in the interest of consumers, he shall 
promulgate regulations fixing and establishing for any food 
under its common or usual name so far as practicable a 
reasonable definition and standard of identity ... (Sec. 401). 


It was our hope that the industry would take the 
lead in proposing a reasonable standard for con- 
sideration. We understand that some manufac- 
turers are holding back on the theory that the 
standard-making procedure is too cumbersome and 
that once a standard is established, it is too inflex- 
ible to permit desirable marketing research with 
foods that differ in slight respect from the standard- 
ized articles. We believe these fears are not well 
founded at present. 

When the law was enacted in 1938, there was a 
degree of inflexibility, and the procedures of the 
1938 law were unnecessarily cumbersome because 
they required formal public hearings even on non- 
controversial matters. But these drawbacks have 
been corrected. 

Nine years ago, we recognized that the appro- 
priate investigations of potential advances in food 
technology sometimes require tests in interstate 
markets of the usefulness and consumer acceptance 
of new ingredients in standardized foods. We pub- 
lished in the Federal Register in 1949 a procedure 
whereby a standardized food containing an ingre- 
dient not provided for in the standard might be 

marketed under a permit system to determine the 
desirability of amending the standard to permit the 
new ingre dient. Many tests have since been per- 
formed under the permit system to the benefit of 
the food industry and consumers, and thus the 
inflexibility of the original law has been corrected. 

Also, the procedures for developing and issuing 
food standards have been simplified by the amend- 
ment sponsored by Congressman Hale in the 83d 
Congress and extended in the 84th Congress to 
cover various other regulation-making procedures. 
Before the Hale Amendment became law, we were 
required to call a public hearing to consider any 
proposed food standard, whether or not there was 
any controversy about the proposal. But now we 
may publish a notice of a proposed standard or of 
a proposed change in a food standard, and, if there 
is no controversy, we may make the standard effec- 
tive without the formal public hearing. This per- 
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mits noncontroversial regulations to be issued with- 
out resort to the time-consuming and expensive 
hearing procedure. 

Another development of interest to all food in- 
dustries is the enactment of the Food Additives 
Amendment of 1958. This was required because 
the 1938 law did not require a new chemical to be 
tested for safety before it was added to food. 
Under the terms of the new amendment, any addi- 
tive not generally recognized as safe must be tested 
for safety before it is employed commercially in 
food, the results of the testing must be submitted to 
our Department, and we must sanction the use of 
the new product by issuing a regulation that states 
the conditions under which it may be employed 
safely. We are not permitted to sanction uses that 
would deceive the consumer or otherwise result in 
adulteration or misbranding of food within the 
provisions of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 

We are receiving requests for regulations to sanc- 
tion the use of new food additives. On March 5, 
1959, we are authorized to take action to prohibit 
the use of new additives in food. However, if it is 
necessary to conduct further tests on old additives 
used commercially before January 1, 1958, the law 
allows 18 months for the tests to be performed and 
for a regulation to be issued stating the conditions 
under which they may continue to be employed in 
food. This time would not apply if evidence were 
obtained showing that use of the additive is not 
safe. 


Rehabilitation Group Advises 
Parents of Handicapped 


Children 


Helen Dickinson, dietitian at the Hospital, par- 

ticipated in the program described below. 

An all-day program for parents of children with 
muscular dystrophy who have been treated and 
discharged from the New York State Rehabilitation 
Hospital, held on November 15, emphasized care 
of the patient at home and included discussions by 
a physician, an occupational therapist, a physical 
therapist, a psychiatrist, a nurse, and a dietitian. 
Emphasis was on the fact that a handicapped child 
is first of all a child and secondly a child with a 
handicap. Good nutrition is important for good 
physical health which lays the foundation for good 
mental and emotional health. The nutritional needs 
for handicapped children are essentially those for 
normal children with some consideration given the 
kind and degree of handicap. 
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Spring Meetings of State 


Home Economics Associations 


STATE 


Arizona 
California 
Connecticut 
Delaware 


District of Columbia 


Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Illinois 


Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 


Montana 
Nebraska 


New Hampshire 


New Jersey 
New York 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Puerto Rico 
Rhode Island 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Crry AND DaTE 
Tempe, March 13, 14 
Pasadena, March 20-23 
Hartford, April 4 
Dover, April ——— 
Washington, May 5 
Orlando, April 17, 18 
Atlanta, April 17, 18 
Honolulu, May 15 
St. Louis, April 3, 4 

(In conjunction with 

Missouri HEA) 
Valparaiso, April 3, 4 
Sioux City, March 20, 21 
Wichita, March 20, 21 
Alexandria, March 13, 14 
Farmington, May 9 
Hagerstown, March 13, 14 
Boston, April 11 
Detroit, May 1, 2 
Duluth, May 2 
St. Louis, April 3, 4 

(In conjunction with 

Illinois HEA) 
Billings, April 3, 4 
Lincoln, April 10, 11 
Concord, April 18 
New Brunswick, May 2 
New York, May 1, 2 
Fargo, March 21 
Columbus, April 10, 11 
Portland, April 3, 4 
Pittsburgh, May 1, 2 
San Juan, April 16 
Newport, May 2 
Yankton, April 17, 18 
Nashville, April 17-19 
Dallas, February 13, 14 
Logan, April 24, 25 
Burlington, May 9 
Roanoke, April 9-11 
Longview, May 15-17 
Jackson’s Mill, May 1 
Wausau, April 17, 18 
Casper, April 10, 11 


Observe This Anniversary Year 


Plan now to attend your state meeting and the 
annual meeting of AHEA in Milwaukee in June. 








Fruits of International Cultural Exchange 


YOUNG Ecuadorian woman discusses vari- 

ety in the family diet with a group of farm 
women from her country. On the other side of 
the South American continent in Brazil, another 
young woman supervises county and home demon- 
stration agents in their work with the 4-S Clubs. 
Halfway around the world in Iran, a third young 
woman walks into a village to visit the women she 
is advising in better home practices. 

In addition to their work, these three have an- 
other common bond—all have been in the United 
States under the International Farm Youth Ex- 
change. In this Tenth Anniversary year of the 
IFYE program, a survey of the past almost invari- 
ably turns into a look toward the future—the future 
of the young people who have taken part in the 
program. What have they been doing since their 
return home? What are their plans? 


Home Demonstration Work in Ecuador 

While living with her Virginia and Colorado 
host families in 1955, Noemi Espinosa from Ecua- 
dor saw home demonstration work for the first 
time and became interested in doing it. Noemi 
comes from a rather well-to-do Ecuadorian family 
and normally would have stayed with her family 
until she married. However, after seeing the bene- 
fits of Extension work and realizing the need for 
it in her country, she persuaded her parents to let 
her return to the United States to take a basic 
training course in rural home economics at Georgia 
State College for Women. Afterwards, she worked 
for three months with Extension people in Okla- 
homa and South Dakota to learn more about the 
Extension program and 4-H Club work. 

Returning home, Noemi began work as director 
of home economics extension work and girls 4-F 
Club work. She says of her work, 


We were requested to give demonstrations in the agri- 
cultural fairs and to train some 4-F teams. Everywhere 
we went we were received with enthusiasm by the public. 
Everywhere the women are insisting on a home economics 
program. 


Ann Mullendore Copeland 


Mrs. Copeland became familiar with the work of 
the International Farm Youth Exchange program 
while serving as information assistant in the Na- 
tional 4-H Club Foundation, Washington, D. C. 
She has since married and is living in Kansas. 


Prospective home agents receive training in horti- 


culture (Ecuador). Miss Espinosa stands at the rear 


second from right). 


We organized a two-month home economics course in 
Quito 
county. We had 15 students selected as future home 


The participants were chosen from all over the 
demonstration agents. Following the formal classes, the 
group did practical field work to see what Extension and 
4-H Club work really is. 


girls who can improve the rural homes in my country. We 


The objective of this was to train 


want to obtain thereby, better health, happiness, and the 
development of rural youth for better citize nship through 
the 4-F Club and home demonstration programs. 

The IFYE program has been a wonderful help for the 
development of our program. The second IFYE girl who 
went to the States in 1956, Miss Luz Plaza, has been doing 
some demonstration work. At present she is in the United 
States taking a basic training course in home economics 
at Cornell University. 


Noemi sums up her outlook for the future thus: 


I hope to continue with my work. I believe Extension work 
is a very important program to improve our rural life. 





Extension Work in Brazil 

Aurea Helena Andrade of Minas Gerais, Brazil, 
had already been working with Brazil's Extension 
program when she was chosen as a 1955 exchangee. 
Upon her return to her country, she commenced 
her supervision of the county and home agents in 
their work with 4-S Clubs. She was the first per- 
son in Brazil to do this kind of work. She says, 


I use the experience acquired during my trip to the States 
in my work... . As 4-S Club State Leader I was in charge 
of all the 4-S movement in my state besides the IFYE 


program. ... 


In Iran, “Friend of the Village” 

In Iran, Aghdas Azimi, a 1957 exchangee, works 
as a dehyar (friend of the village) in the village 
AID program. She lives in one of the villages and 
keeps her room as a model for the village women 
in furnishing, household practices, and sanitation. 
First she had to win the friendship of the village 
women, who suspected her of everything from 
being a tax collector to recruiting for the army. 
Aghdas says, 


It is very important that they learn to trust us first before 
we try to teach them. After they have 
friends, we invite them to a class with the other village 
to better care 


acc epted us as 


women to learn to read and write, to sew, 


for children. Always we try to teach what the women 
want and to let them choose the kinds of things they want 


to learn 


The dehyar also helps the villagers with other 
things. She may help find a teacher for the village 
school, help them plan and dig a clean well, help 
them clean up and improve the public bath. 

“In everything we do, we try to help the people 
Thus she 


help themselves,” Aghdas comments. 


as - 
Miss Azimi (right) with some of her villagers as she 
works with the village development project 


Miss Andrade presents a 4-S pennant to Ana Gabriela 
Caproni, president of the Club, during the first county 
fair at Machado, Brazil 


continues the principle used by Extension workers 
everywhere. 


Multiplied by .. . 


These young women are only three of the IFYE 
participants who have used their experience as 
exchange students to benefit their communities and 
their countries. In the first 10 years of the exchange 
program (1948-58) 1,179 young people from 60 
countries have come to the United States imbued 
with the desire to learn about and to understand a 
new way of life. After the six-month exchange 
period, they have gone back to apply their new 
knowledge to their old way of life, and to blaze 
new trails. For example, Miss Andrade was the first 


person in Brazil to supervise county and home 
Miss Espinosa 


agents in their work with 4-S Clubs. 
had to break with precedent in order to prepare 
for a career in the first place. 

Don't get the impression that this is a one-sided 
just because all these examples are 
American boys and girls have 
also—1,010 of them 
And from these visits have come a growth in inter- 


“exchange” 
from other countries. 
gone to these 60 countries, 


national understanding and an affection for other 
peoples that are of untold benefit to us as a nation 
The IFYE 


tional 4-H Foundation in co-operation with the 


program is conducted by the Na- 
Cooperative Extension Service as a cultural ex- 
change for rural young people between the ages 
of 20 and 30. It has permitted the young people 
visiting the United States to see a great deal 
the work done by the 
ice. It has disseminated much practical informa- 
tion that can be immediately applied by partici- 


Agricultural Extension Serv 


pants to their own communities. And it has 


provided practice in “grass roots” diplomacy that 


is invaluable. 





NEWS of 


Heporting . 


Eminy C, Davis 
ARS Information Service 


Understanding and improving the nutritional 
value of wheat has been the goal of considerable 
research, but relatively few of the studies have 
been focused on amino acids. A recent study pro- 
vides some information on the distribution of 
amino acids in bread flours and feed fractions from 
the grains and on amino acid losses in bread bak- 
ing. This work was done co-operatively by two 
ARS groups: the human nutrition rese ‘arch division 
and the crops research division. 

Findings indicate that baking itself causes moder- 
ate losses in 3 amino acids: lysine, about 20 per 
cent; methionine, about 10; cystine, 5 to 9. For 
other amino acids, the losses were very small. 

It appears possible that the amino acid losses 
during baking are mostly in the crust—that is, the 
browned outside surface. If so, the losses might be 
less in large commercial loaves which contain a 
higher proportion of crumb to crust than the small- 
size loaves baked for the chemical assays. 

Both the wheat and its products were assayed 
for 11 amino acids, using microbiological me thods. 
Results could be checked for accuracy because two 
of the flours were experimentally milled, and ex- 
tractions were quantitatively made and amino 
acids determined in each fraction. 

The possibility that the amino acid losses might 
have occurred during dough fermentation was ruled 
out when breads made with and without yeast 
were compared for amino acid content at various 
stages of preparation. 

These experiments have been reported in Cereal 
Chemistry, Nov.-Dec. 1958 issue. 

Further research will be needed to determine 
effects of baking on the nutritional availability of 
. the amino acids of bread. Earlier experiments in 
‘the human nutrition research division and else- 
‘where have shown that, when protein foods are 
processed, amino acids are subject to binding, 
which may lessen nutritive values. 


A filmstrip in color is a new group teaching aid 
for presenting the USDA “food for fitness” plan. It 
supplements the leaflet “Food for Fitness—a daily 


food guide,” which was issued to make it easy for 
individuals to choose nutritious meals. (See the 
Journat for April 1958, page 292). The filmstrip 
shows how a homemaker plans, shops, and serves 
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FLooR PLAN OF ENERGY-SAVING KirCcHEN- WORKROOM 

This floor plan of the 1714- by 18-foot energy-saving 

kitchen-workroom shows the grouping of equipment and 

storage facilities, the dining center, and the storage 

island that separates the kitchen area from the workroom 

area. The bulletin tells how working drawings may be 
ordered. 


meals by the guide. “Food for Fitness,” filmstrip 
C-68, with lecture notes, may be ordered from 
Photo Laboratory, Inc., 3825 Georgia Ave., N.W., 


Washington 11, D. C. Price $4. 


The energy-saving kitchen-workroom currently 
exhibited at Beltsville may now be “toured” at 
home by means of a 14-page picture and text bul- 
letin just issued. This kitchen, built in 1956, has 
aroused increasing interest among homemakers, 
architects, and builders. 

The kitchen is the first developed by housing 
specialists in the clothing and housing research 
division since the step-saving U kitchen of 1946. 
In the years between, research progressed on en- 
ergy and space requirements for household tasks 
and homemakers’ storage needs. These research 
findings were used as a basis for design of some 
of the features in the new kitchen. 

The new design, sometimes called a take-it-easy 
kitchen, was planned primarily for women who 
must conserve their energy because of age or physi- 
cal handicap, though the energy-saving features 
could serve any homemaker’s needs. The room 
was designed to save walking, reaching, and heavy 
lifting. Work centers allow for time-consuming 
tasks to be done while comfortably seated. 

Single copies of the bulletin, “Beltsville Kitchen- 
Workroom,” HG-60, may be had free from the 
Office of Information, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D. C. 





Planning the program for the an- 
nual meeting. Elizabeth Dayar, 
first vice-president of AHEA and 
chairman of the program commit- 
tee, confers with Florence Beatty, 
chairman of the local arrangements 
committee, and Olga P. Brucher, 
AHEA president. 


High Lights of the 1959 Program 
for the AHEA Annual Meeting 


EvizABETH Dyar 
Dean, College of Home Economics 
Colorado State University 
The 1959 annual meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association will be a unique occasion. 
It will mark the Fiftieth Anniversary of our organ- 
“once-in-a-lifetime” event. 
A highlighting 
achievements in home open the 
meeting. At a recognition luncheon on Wednesday 
noon, pioneer members of the Association and 
others who have contributed to its growth are to 
be honored. All members attending the annual 
meeting are urged to share in this opportunity to 
pay tribute to our beloved “elder statesmen.” 
Although homage to the past will be an impor- 
tant feature of the whole anniversary year, much 
emphasis throughout the year and at the annual 
meeting will be given to the outlook for the years 
ahead. At the first general session of the annual 
meeting, home economists will hear a challenge of 
today. The last general session, on Friday, will call 
attention to the responsibilities and opportunities 
for women in the coming years. Climaxing this 
presentation will be a presidential address charting 
the course of home economics for the future. 
An unusual feature of the week’s program this 


ization and will be a 


special anniversary address 


economics will 
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The Haig Studio 


year will be general sessions devoted to recent de- 
velopments and a look ahead for each of the six 
subject-matter areas of the profession. We hope 
that these general talks will be challenging and 
useful. We know that each member of the Associa- 
tion who can come to the meeting will have some- 
thing new to take home from the varied fields of 
knowledge. 

Another program will be presented by the spe- 
cial committee of the AHEA which has been work- 
ing on a concise, fitting definition of home eco- 
nomics and formulating a working philosophy. 
What more appropriate and inspiring time could 
there be for us to take a new look at home eco- 
nomics? Each of the professional sections will have 
an opportunity to discuss the results of the com- 
mittee’s work and to determine how professional 
groups may fit their actions to future needs. 

The lighter side of our program includes an 
Gemiitlichkeit”—that wonderfully un- 
happy 


evening of 
translatable idea of friendship, coziness, 
comfortableness, relaxation—planned by our Mil- 
waukee hostesses to acquaint us with the customs 
and entertainment of the Milwaukee region. On 
Thursday evening, the famous Idea Theater of the 
University of Wisconsin will stage a pageant por- 
traying the movements of the past fifty years for 
which home economics has been responsible. The 
work of the Theater has been widely acclaimed. Its 
annual meeting program is sure to give the audi 
ence ideas for similar performances in their own 
communities. 
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Tours of professional interest have been planned 
for Friday afternoon. Local committees are also 
outlining intriguing trips in Wisconsin which mem- 
bers may wish to take either before or after the 
annual meeting. On the very doorstep of Lake 
Michigan, Milwaukee is a wonderful starting point 
for summer holidays. 

Whatever you plan to do before and after the 
meeting, I hope you will be on hand to help us 
celebrate the Fiftieth Anniversary and to profit 
from the special attractions of this convention. 


List of Opportunities 
for Graduate Work Available 

Reprints of “Opportunities for Graduate Assist- 
antships, Fellowships, and Scholarships, 1958-59 and 
1959-60,” published in the February 1958 JourNAL, 
are available single copies free on request from the 
AHEA headquarters. The list includes information 
on study opportunities at 65 schools, plus a supple- 
ment prepared in January 1959 to bring the list 
up to date. 


Vote for AHEA Officers 
during This Month 


Ballots for the election of national officers of the 
American Home Economics Association, section 
officers, and nominating committee members will 
be in the mail within a few days. 

The officers to be elected this year are: 

President (The person elected will serve one year 
as president-elect and take office as president for 
two years at the close of the 1960 annual meet- 
ing. ) 

Vice-president to serve for three years 

Nominating committee, three members to serve for 
two years 

Professional section chairmen-elect and secretaries 

Subject-matter vice-chairmen 
AHEA members may vote for all national officers 

and nominating committee candidates and in as 

many subject-matter sections as they wish, but for 
candidates in only one professional section. 

Election results will be announced at the 1959 
annual meeting in Milwaukee in June. 

Vote promptly! 


AHEA 


ANNIVERSARY 
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New Mathematics Being Tried 
in Washington (D. C.) Schools 


The new approaches to mathematics reported 
by John R. Mayor in his address at the AHEA 
annual meeting, last summer, are now being ap- 
plied in junior high schools in the Washington 
(D. C.) area. 

In the new approaches to 7th-grade mathematics, 
for example, arithmetic and algebra are not dis- 
tinguished but merged through the use of the 
concept of properties of numbers. The concept of 
a mathematical system is developed. Emphasis is 
on understanding—making mathematics a meaning- 
ful mental process rather than a routine of memo- 
rized techniques. 

For example, Washington 7th-graders were asked 
to consider systems that differ from the decimal, 
or “base ten,” system that governs our arithmetic 
In our “base ten” system, nine figures are used, 
and then we “start over.” A “base five” system 
would be just as possible and would start over 
after four. One would, therefore, count 1, 2, 3, 4, 
10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 20, and so on. In such a system 
1 and 4 would total 10, because the next figure 
after 4 is 10. A “base two” system is currently 
used on most computing machines. 

In either of these systems, as one can see, a 
considerable shift would have to be made in what 
we “know” to be true. 

The School Mathematics Study Group, which 
spearheaded the project, was sponsored by the 
National Science Foundation under the chairman- 
ship of E. G. Begle, director of the department of 
mathematics at Yale University. During the sum- 
mer of 1958, 40 mathematicians and secondary 
school teachers of mathematics worked at Yale 
University on the mathematics curriculum for 
grades 7 through 12, preparing sample textbooks 
and sample units of work. 

Even before that time, the University of Mary- 
land Mathematics Project was mapping out a pro- 
gram for the Washington area junior high schools, 
with Dr. Mayor as chairman. The study is still 
continuing, and an evaluation of the program will 
be made as it progresses. 

In his talk on National Issues in Education To- 
day (see September 1958 JournaL), Dr. Mayor 
characterized the mathematics project as one way 
in which the scientists are “trying to determine 
[how] the schools can make the best possible use 
of the time presently available for the study of 
mathematics and science.” , 





ASHA Sponsors Meeting 
on Family Life Education 


Mivprep W. Woop 

Phoenix, Arizona 

and Consultant, Home Economics Education 
Branch, Office of Education 


Mrs. Wood represented the American Home 
Economics Association as well as the Home Eco- 
nomics Education Branch at the meeting for 
executives of national agencies and organizations 
sponsored by the American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation in New York on October 20 and 21, 
1958. Edna P. Amidon represented the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare at the 


meeting 


This meeting touched shoulders many times with 
home economics in general and with the American 
Home Economics Association. 

At the first session, Frank J. Hartel, director of 
the Community Service Society of New York, gave 
an excellent report of the Home Economics Asso- 
ciation’s part in the development of family life 
education in the past and its continuing interest in 
the present. 

In the two group conferences in which Edna 
Amidon and | participated, there was much inter- 
est evidenced in what home economics education 
was concerned with in schools and community 
programs. 

The summary of the group conferences was done 
by a panel with free participation from the total 
group. The group conferences started with the 
premise that education for family life should be 
a part of every child’s education and that it should 
begin in the home. Questions such as these were 
discussed: 

1. Are all parents prepared to educate children for 
family life? 

If parents are not prepared to give this educa- 

tion, who shall give it? 

How can the apparently inaccessible be 
reached? 

What are the teacher education needs? 
What responsibility do we share for the child 
with no parent or one parent? 


6. Are we keeping pace with changes—are we 
working in terms of 1958 and preparing for 
1970? 

Certain recommendations were brought in from 
the groups which should be of interest to the 
American Home Economics Association. No for- 
mal action was taken. The recommendations in- 
cluded: 

1. There needs to be a national group to determine 
the scope of family life education. 

There should be a survey of existing material 

and criteria for choosing materials. 

Agencies in the field need to show what they 

can contribute to family life education. 

There need to be ways considered for opening 

up channels of communication between agencies 

and organizations concerned with family life 
education. 

Pilot projects need to be reviewed and assessed 

so as to make use of experiences of the various 


agencies. 


Meeting of Advisory Board of 
Future Homemakers of Americ 


Marion S. BARCLAY 
Hillsborough (Florida) County Public Schools 


The fall meeting of the national advisory board 
of Future Homemakers of America was held in 
Washington, D.C., October 10 to 14, 1958. For a 
portion of the time, joint sessions were held with 
the national FHA executive council, made up of 
the 12 national officers. Their advisers were also 
present. Members of the advisory board of New 
Homemakers of America and their national officers 
and advisers met at the same time. 

Edna P. Amidon, director of the Home Econom- 
ics Education Branch and chairman of the national 
advisory boards, gave valuable guidance during 
the sessions. Assisting were Lois Oliver, national 
adviser; Mildred Reel, assistant national adviser; 
and Ruthanna Russel, public relations director and 
editor of Teen Times and Chatterbox magazines. 
Presiding at board meetings were Margaret Alex 
ander and Ata Lee, program specialists in the Home 
Economics Education Branch. 

Mildred Horton, executive secretary of the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association, was present at 
the opening session and complimented the group 
of national officers on their effective way of work- 
ing. She described plans for the fiftieth anniversary 
of the American Home Economics Association this 
year. Betty Ruth Joyce, AHEA field secretary and 
a member of the FHA advisory board, also par- 


ticipated in the meeting. 
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James Pearson, assistant commissioner for voca- 
tional education, Office of Education, spoke at the 
opening session, discussing the challenges that face 
young people in the world today. Dual respon- 
sibilities for women as homemakers and wage earn- 
ers in the years ahead present many problems of 
family relationships and child development. The 
increasing numbers in the aging population will be 
of concern to younger family members and to youth 
organizations. Mr. Pearson then discussed the 
challenge of civic responsibility and urged young 
citizens to take a more active interest in govern- 
ment. 

A new program of work for 1959-62 
developed by the executive councils of FHA and 
NHA. The proposed objectives for the new pro- 
gram were presented to the advisory boards of 
As stated by the councils these 


is being 


both organizations. 

were: 

1. To develop a better understanding of our family 
members and to contribute to their well-being 
To promote good will through getting to know 
our neighbors at home and abroad 
To interpret the value of home economics as a 
basic part of one’s total education 
To help individuals develop their potential abil- 
ities 
Both groups decided to plan their national con- 

ventions next summer around this new program of 

work and chose as a theme “FHA (or NHA)— 

Blueprint for Action.” 

Proposals for the next five annual conventions 
of FHA were clarified. Meeting places for the first 
four years of the plan are to rotate throughout the 
four regions of the United States, with attendance 
quotas adjusted each year to favor states in the 
region in which the meeting is held, but each an- 
nual meeting is to be a national one. Preliminary 
proposals for the 1960 meeting were discussed, with 
headquarters staff personnel requested to make 
further study of possible meeting places for the 
convention. 

A discussion of constructive ways of working 
with business concerns brought forth some valu- 
able suggestions for policies needed in channeling, 
guiding, and making most effective use of the help 
the state associations may be offered by business. 
Plans were made for bringing a group together to 
develop these suggestions further. 

Miss Russel, public relations chairman, made a 
progress report on the construction of the FHA 
exhibit, designed for use in interpreting the Future 
Homemakers of America to other national and state 
groups. 
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Future Homemakers of America 


Mildred Horton, executive secretary of AHEA, reviews 
stories of home economics pioneers with regional vice- 
presidents of the Future Homemakers of America 
during the FHA executive council meeting in Washing- 
ton in October. Left to right: Donna Mae Lippert 
Pacific Region, Modesto, California; Janice Scott, Cen- 
tral Region, Mitchell, Nebraska; Miss Horton; Lynda 
Bolen, Southern Region, Jackson, Alabama; Joan 
Cagnassola, North Atlantic Region, Red Bank, Neu 
Jersey. The FHA officers hope to include some special 
events related to the AHEA 50th Anniversary in th 
1959 national FHA convention in Chicago, July 13 to 1 


As representative of the American Home Eco 
nomics Association, I attended the board meeting 
and found the sessions to be informative and 


spiring. 


Standards 
Eliminate Customer Claims 


Textile S 


American Standard L22, 
acetate fabrics, has so greatly benefited both pro- 
ducer and consumer that an entire session of the 
Ninth National Conference on Standards in New 
York on November 20, 1958, was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the effects of the L22 Standard. 

Mrs. Lucille Williamson of the New York State 
College of Home Economics, who is the represent- 
ative of the American Home Economics Association 
on the council and consumer standards board 
the American Standards Association, was one of the 
panel of five textile experts and two home econ- 
described the effectiveness of the 
eliminating customer claims against 


covering rayon and 


omists who 
Standard 
rayon and acetate fabrics. 

“We have gone for many months running with- 
out a single return, claim, or complaint on goods 
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processed under American Standard L22, said 
Percy R. Meeker, vice-president of Reeves Broth- 
ers, Inc., the first manufacturer to put the stand- 
ards into operation. 

Before the existence of American Standard L22, 
a single department store in Pittsburgh received 
3,671 complaints against rayon and acetate fabrics 
in a 12-year period. Speaking from the retailer's 
point of view, William Burston, manager of the 
merchandising division of the National Retail Mer- 
chants Association, said 


American Standard L22 works. It works so well that in 
the seven years I’ve been with the National Retail Mer- 
chants Association we've had not a single instance of a 
dispute between retailer and manufacturer on the subject 
of rayon and acetate fabrics. A sampling check of member 
stores’ adjustment departments and laboratories has brought 
up not a single instance of a rayon or acetate fabric re- 
turned because it didn’t do what the store said it would do 


L.22 is the designation of a committee sponsored 
in 1949 by the National Retail Dry Goods Associ- 
ation under the procedures of the American Stand- 
ards Association to develop an American Standard 
—a set of minimum performance requirements—for 
rayon and acetate fabrics. 

In 1953, the first set of L22 standards was pub- 
lished, comprising 51 separate standard require- 
ments for 51 different end uses (such as skirts, 
shirts, and draperies). Also listed are 31 test meth- 
ods for telling whether the fabric will be suitable 
for the particular end use specified. Revisions of 
L.22 are presently under way to keep the standards 
abreast of latest technological developments. Also 


in preparation are similar performance standards 


for other textile fabrics. 

Several of the speakers emphasized the need 
for careful labeling to let the consumer know that 
the fabric is a quality fabric, give assurance of 
reasonable satisfaction in the end use for which 
the fabric is sold, and tell the purchaser how to 
care for the fabric to insure satisfaction. 

Mrs. Pauline Beery Mack of the Texas Woman's 
University also emphasized the point of durability 
and the consumer’s interest in fabric performance. 

As the closing speaker on the panel, Mrs. Wil- 
liamson told the audience of businessmen and 
manufacturers how home economists and_ the 
AHEA help promote standards—and why they do. 
She said, in part: 


From the beginning of home economics, families have 
looked to the home economist for help in the selection and 
use of goods and services. As an association of professional 
home economists and as individual teachers, we have ac- 
cepted this assignment and have considered it one of our 
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most important responsibilities. We have met it by giving 
to consumers such information about individual items as is 
available, by helping them understand the marketing system 
and how their behavior influences the goods and services 
offered, and by contributing to the development of suitable 
grades, standards, nomenclature, and other devices that 
make for efficient marketing and satisfied customers. 

The American Home Economics Association has always 
given its consumer program top priority. In this program 
the Association has tried to learn what families think they 
would like to have, bring their message to industry, weigh 
the costs of providing the goods desired, improve market- 
ing procedures and, in general, to educate consumers about 
marketing practices and devices that may help or hinder 
We know that satis- 
factory exchange of goods and services involves specifica- 
tions and terms that mean the same to buyer and seller, 


them toward reaching their goals. 


safety and performance standards suitable to the use made 
of the goods, standards that permit the sale of goods at a 
reasonable price to consumers and a reasonable profit to 
the seller. 

Suitable standards can be developed and revised in terms 
of current needs only by the co-operative effort of experi- 
enced consumers, distributors, and consumer representative s 
We realize that, in addition to knowing consumer experi- 
ences with, and desires in regard to, goods and services, 
our consumer representatives must understand the system 
that produces and distributes them 

It is for these reasons that our Association of almost 
25,000 professional home economists has each year since 
June 1943 put what to us is a very large sum into a mem 
bership in the American Standards Association. We are the 
only ultimate consumer group which is a Member-Body 
of ASA. 
federation and entitles us to serve on the ASA Standards 


This makes us one of the owners of the ASA 


Council and to vote on Association matters. 

It is because we in home economics believe in standards 
and in the procedures and reputation of the American 
Standards Association that we have been able to induce 
our administrators to release us from scheduled duties to 
give time for work on standards. It is this belief also that 
causes so many of us to use our own time and funds for 
travel to meetings and to help in other ways to develop 
standards and promote their use. 

You may well ask, “Who are these consumers?” to whom 
we carry information about standards. They are the men 
and women who attend our classes and who read our news 
releases, magazines, and college bulletins. They are the ones 
who come or write for information to the home economics 
departments in the colleges, schools, extension offices 
magazines, and business concerns. There are many of 
these consumers. Their number is growing rapidly. Their 
educational level is high and our friends who write for 
them will bear me out that it is rising rapidly. Some of 
them know about the specific information available, such 
as the L22 standards for rayon and acetate fabrics, and 
ask where to find it. Others ask first what is available 
then where to find it. These consumers are discriminating 
customers. They are willing to pay for quality and will 
buy from the people who describe their products in spe- 
cific terms. 

We shall do our best to carry the story of standards 
generally and of L22 specifically to the fifty million pur- 


chasing agents in our American homes. 





Education (Higher) 


Contributed by Marte Dirks 
Ohio State University 


Recent practices relating to faculty in institu- 
tions of higher education: Preliminary report, 
C. B. Linpeuist. Higher Educ. 15, No. 3 (Nov. 
1958 ), pp. 41-47. 

This is the initial report of a survey by the Office 
of Education to determine the means bei ‘ing used 
by colleges and universities to maintain qualified 
faculties at a time of mounting enrollments. The 


report includes responses from 1,557 colleges and 


provides comparisons by types of institutions, as 
well as extent of practices and whether they were 
followed because of faculty shortages or for other 
reasons. Practices of granting salary increases and 
new fringe benefits were followed more often for 
the welfare of faculties than because of shortages. 
Employment of new faculty at similar ranks but 
higher salaries and lower qualifications, accelerated 
increase in size of lecture 
sessions, of 
courses, and more courses given primarily by tele- 


promotion of faculty, 


reduction in number subcollegiate 
vision were practices characteristic of public insti- 
tutions; sharing instructors and institutional facil- 
ities with others and employing some faculty 
retirement age, of private 


beyond mandatory 


institutions. 


The inventory of beliefs: Changes in beliefs and 
attitudes and academic success prediction, 
V. and W. Warrincton. Personnel & 
Guidance J. 37, No. 4 (Dec. 1958), pp. 299-302. 
This is a report of a study designed to answer 

two questions: Do students’ beliefs and attitudes 

change during a four-year college period? Is there 

a relationship between these beliefs and attitudes, 

or between changes in them and academic suc- 

Difference between male-female scores on 

the inventory was also considered. The Inventory 

of Beliefs, developed by the Cooperative Study of 

Evaluation in General Education, was the instru- 

ment used in the study. Inventory scores or change 

in scores were related to senior grade-point aver- 
ages. Results indicated that beliefs and attitudes 


Howarp 


cess? 
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change significantly in both male and female stu- 
dents during their freshman year and between 
their freshman and senior years. There was no 
apparent relationship between Inventory scores and 
senior-grade point average for males and only a 
slight positive relationship for females. 


Academic success beyond junior college: The 
identification and selection of the four-year 
student, H. M. LaFauci and P. E. Ricurer. 
Junior Coll. J. 29, No. 3 (Nov. 1958), pp. 123- 
127. 

Describes the methods used by a junior college 
for identifying, evaluating, and selecting potential 
four-year students for successful transfer to four- 
year with special attention to the 
marginal student. The plan is predicated on the 
belief that people who have been intimately con- 
cerned with the education of the students involved, 
should be far more able to effect successful transfer 
of students into a four-year program than the 
many four-year 


institutions, 


admissions criteria on which so 
colleges now depend. 

A team and review board system of recommenda- 
tion is employed. Use of a team system of instruc- 
tion permits integrative instructive efforts and ; 
personalized individual approach to learning re 
assist students to make full use of their academic 
Recommendations are made to a review 
and administrative 


potential. 
board composed 
officers which systematically reviews students’ abil- 
and achievements and _ prepares 


academic 
ities, aptitudes, 
final recommendations. 


. a education and the crucial years ahead, 
. J. O'Donnett. N. Central Assoc. Quart. 33, 

4 2 (Oct. 1958), pp. 178-181. 

In the past, the great virtue of colleges and uni- 
versities was that they rested on a particular theory 
of education as a form of public service. Is it pos- 
sible that in their enthusiasm to render public 
service they may have rather overdone the notion 
of service? Has the discharge of public respon- 
sibility obscured the fundamental work upon which 
all other services they render depend, the basic 
work of scholarship? Their specific function is 
training for intellectual virtues. Fortunately we 
are witnessing the gradual disappearance of an 
old suspicion of the intellectual and a growing 
respect for knowledge. We have great resources 
in the building of a fabric of higher education. 
The first is both a quality and a quantity of intel- 
ligence. Can we create conditions under which 
the student becomes a more active agent in the 
learning process, develop in him a sense of inner 
direction, place upon him more responsibility for 


self-education? The second resource is curriculum. 
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Family Economics— 
Home Management 


Contributed by Erorce Jo Morcan 
Santa Barbara College, University of California 


Quantity and cost budgets for two income levels, 
HELLER COMMITTEE FOR RESEARCH IN SOCIAL 
ECONOMICS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BerkELey. Copyright 1958 by the Regents of the 
University of California, 86 pp. 

Over-all costs rose more sharply between 1956 
and 1957 than they had in any year since 1953. In 
the salaried worker's budget, there were increases 
in all the major categories. The only item in the 
wage earner’s budget remaining the same was 
transportation cost, the result of a slight drop in 
the purchase price of a used car. 

The total cost of food rose 4 per cent for the 
salaried worker and 5 per cent for the wage earner. 
Meat and fish went up 7 and 9.5 per cent, respec- 
tively. The wage earner paid 10 per cent more for 
medium grade-A eggs and 7 per cent more for 
vegetables than he paid in 1956. Sugars and sweets 
increased 7.4 per cent for the salaried worker and 
6.6 per cent for the wage earner. For the salaried 
worker, the increase for food away from home was 
considerably greater than the rise in the cost of 
food eaten at home. 

The cost of home ownership increased 14.7 per 
cent above 1956 for the salaried worker. This was 
due to several things: increase of 6 per cent in 
purchase price, 7.5 per cent higher down payment, 
increase in interest rate from 4.5 to 5.5 per cent, 
and a larger mortgage. These changes resulted in 
an increase of 19.5 per cent in the monthly pay- 
ments. 

The cost of home ownership for the wage earner 
increased 14 per cent for many of the same reasons 
given above. Because of these, the monthly pay- 
ments rose 16.7 per cent. Taxes and assessments 
rose 10 per cent above 1956. 

The total cost of household operation rose 
slightly in both budgets, due principally to a rise 
in the cost of garbage collection and water. 

The cost of house furnishings rose less than 
2 per cent. The largest increase was in floor cover- 
ing, which went up 5 per cent for the salaried 
worker and 9 per cent for the wage earner. 

Clothing prices were up 2.5 and 1.6 per cent, 
respectively. Upkeep costs were up 4.5 and 4.8 per 
cent, reflecting the rise in cleaning prices and the 


cost of shoe repairs. 
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Automobile costs increased 7.5 per cent for the 
salaried worker but remained the same for the 
wage earner. The salaried worker paid 10.5 per 
cent more for his new car, while the wage earner 
paid 6.5 per cent less for a second-hand car. Car 
insurance went up 25 and 5 per cent, respectively. 

Medical and dental care rose 6.5 per cent for the 
salaried worker and 7.6 per cent for the wage 
earner. 

The cost of all personal insurance rose by $10.50, 
a result of an increase in the Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance tax. 

Personal care for the two groups went up 4.5 
and 5.3 per cent, respectively, with toiletries and 
sanitary supplies showing the largest rise. 


Time on our hands, R. Lynes. Harper's 217, No. 

1298 (July 1958), pp. 34-39. 

Leisure was not much of a problem for Bridget 
working in a one-maid house six days a week in 
the 1920's. Leisure in those days was simply a 
restorative for work. Now leisure has become work 
and a worry to many Americans. This problem is 
receiving serious study by the American Council 
of Churches, the Twentieth Century Fund, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, as well as by social workers, 
city planners, corporations, and highway engineers. 
One union has asked its members questions such 
as “Would a housewife want her husband home 
three consecutive days?” Meanwhile companies are 
providing baseball fields, bowling alleys, dancing 
classes, and many other activities for their workers. 
Basically, the primary problem of leisure is how 
to avoid boredom. 

Leisure without direction or the satisfaction of 
accomplishment is debilitating to anyone brought 
up in our culture, where the virtues of work have 
been so greatly praised for generations. We will 
always have those who find satisfaction in making 
things; but others find their only satisfactions, 
apart from work, in sports, sensuous pleasures, 
travel, or intellectual pursuits. 

In our economy, geared as it is to making life 
comfortable for everyone, it is essential to business 
that people have time to use up the things that 
make life comfortable. A large part of our produc- 
tion plant is concerned with promoting leisure 
timesaving gadgets and equipment, television sets, 
automobiles, and hundreds of services which are 
unnecessary to life but promote relaxed living. Our 
most exportable commodity today is a way of life 
that balances work and leisure for almost everyone 
It will be as consumers that we determine the 


quality of our culture in the long run 
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Family Relations and 


Child Development 


Contributed by Marcarer Nessirr MurpHy 
Purdue University 


Family casework in the interest of children, 
FAMILY SERVICE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. Soc. 
Casework 39, No. 2-3 (Feb.-March, 1958), pp. 
61-183. 

This special issue reports the Conference on 
Family Casework in the Interest of Children, jointly 
sponsored in October 1957 by the Family Service 
Association of America and the Elizabeth McCor- 
mick Memorial Fund. Its aim was the exchange of 
knowledge between social workers and persons in 
related disciplines. Since the focus was on children 
in their own homes, topics discussed concerned 
family relationships and family functioning. 

In the section Family Diagnosis, Florence Kluck- 
hohn clarifies “Variations in the Basic Values of 
Family Systems.” Crucial problems common to all 
human groups concern the character of innate 
human nature, relation of man to nature, temporal 
focus of human life, modality of human activity, 
and modality of man’s relationship to other men. 
Ways of handling these problems are reported as 
varying for “sick” and “well,” old American, Italian- 
American, and Irish-American families. Gomberg 
reports “Trends in Theory and Practice.” Casework 
lost contact with social phenomena when psycho- 
dynamics became incorporated into its theory. A 
return to concern with the total family and with 
social factors is occurring at present. 

The section Social Stresses on the Family includes 
“Generic Features of Families Under Stress” by 
Reuben Hill. The conceptual framework for view- 
ing families in crisis includes three variables: the 
family as an interactive and transacting organiza- 
tion, the crisis-precipitating event, and meaning 
attached to the event. Stressful events classified 
according to source concern: whether within the 
family or outside, effects upon the family con- 
figuration, and type of event. Explanation for crisis 
proneness lies primarily in the family’s crisis- 
meeting resources and definition of the event. 

Values and Standards in Educational Activities 
is the section in which appears “Parent Education 
and Personal Values” by Dale Harris. He stresses 
the importance of parents’ acceptance of a set of 
standards which they attempt to present to their 
children as an adequate way of life. “An important 
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task for parent education, then, is to face parents 
squarely with the need for making up their minds 
about some fundamental questions.” Questions 
concern the essential nature of the child, his destiny, 
duty as a parent, and reasons for being. 

The bibliography for all sections includes 138 
references. 


Children and working mothers, E. E. Maccosy. 
Children 5, No. 3 (May-June, 1958), pp. 83-89. 
This article is based on a paper presented for 

The National Manpower Council’s 1957 conference. 
(See J. Home Econ. 51, Jan. 1959, pp. 30-31.) Em- 
phasis is on the mother’s working outside the home 
as one of many factors affecting the child. “What 
happens to the child will depend upon the effects 
of other factors interacting with the effects of the 
mother’s absence from the home.” 

Family characteristics which lead to the mother's 
sporadic, as contrasted to regular, employment are 
pertinent. In the Gluecks’ study of juvenile de- 
linquency, the proportion of mothers who worked 
regularly outside the home was no different for the 
delinquent and control groups, but the group of 
delinquent boys contained a larger proportion 
whose mothers worked sporadically. Many of the 
occasionally employed mothers had a history of 
delinquency themselves, were married to men who 
were emotionally disturbed and had poor work 
habits. Commonly, the husband and wife were 
incompatible and each lacked self-respect. 

The kind of supervision a mother arranges for 
her child while she is away at work is revealed as 
important in data of the Glueck’s study. 

The bibliography includes 17 publications. 


A study of the needs status of adolescents from 
broken homes, C. J. BARTLett and J. E. Hor- 
rocks. J. Genetic Psychol. 93 (Sept. 1958), pp 
153-159. 

Forty-four children from grades 8 through 12 
who had one parent deceased were the “experi- 
mental” group; 44 in the control group had both 
parents living. The Horrocks-Lucas Needs Ques- 
tionnaire was used to determine psychological 
needs status. Seven factors influencing the needs 
status of adolescents were extracted. Only one of 
these showed any significant relationship between 
needs status and number of parents deceased. 
“Adolescents from homes where one parent is de- 
ceased tend to receive less recognition and affection 
from adults. In order to compensate for this lack 
of recognition and affection, they seem to be striv- 
ing for attention from the opposite sex.” 
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Housing and Household 
Equipment 


Contributed by Dororny STuLBERG 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee 


Obsolescence—true or false? F. Mayrac, II. 
Home Appliance Builder, June 1958, pp. 28-33. 
Artificial obsolescence of home appliances has 

resulted in customer confusion and uncertainty and 
helped to depress the appliance market and to 
create an overemphasis on price. True obsoles- 
cence, which involves significant improvements in 
the product and independence of the calendar, 
would contribute to a more healthy condition in 
the appliance industry. 

Why has the introduction of 
worked in other industries and not in the equip- 
ment industry? Appliances are not as frequently 
on public display and are usually surrounded by 
household fixtures that are not changed annually. 
The homemaker is still primarily concerned with 
utility and convenience of equipment. There is no 
ready market for used obsolescent equipment. 

Artificial obsolescence has resulted in home- 
makers’ being cynical bargain hunters, highly suspi- 
cious of prices quoted by the retailer. The inde- 
pendent retail merchant loses as annual models 
make present inventory obsolete and may prevent 
him from taking advantage of quantity discounts. 
The salesman finds it difficult to keep up with the 
changes and to develop convincing sales argu- 
ments as to why the present model is better than 
The manufacturer retools each year at 
He, too, is plagued with the inventory 


yearly models 


last year’s. 
high cost. 
problem. 


Let’s end the confusion about laundry supplies. 
What's New in Home Econ. 22, No. 8 (Oct. 
1958), pp. 62-63, 82. 

The two main types of bleaches are optical and 
oxidizing. The optical bleaches, present in most 
syndets and soaps and some bluings, are fluorescent 
dyes. There are two types of oxidizing bleaches: 
the peroxide bleaches (hydrogen peroxide, sodium 
perborate, and monopersulfate compounds) and 
the chlorine bleaches. The peroxide bleaches are 
gentle and safe and may be used on all types and 
colors of fabrics. The chlorine bleaches, in gen- 
eral, are strong in bleaching action and effective in 
removing stains. A new dry organic chlorine 
bleach, recently announced, may combine bleach- 
ing performance and fabric safety. 
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Vegetable and plastic are the two main classifica- 
tions of starch. The vegetable may be prepared- 
liquid, hot-water, or cold-water starch. Plastic 
starches are liquid and may or may not be perma- 
nent. 

The two types of water softeners are precipitat- 
ing and nonprecipitating. The precipitating soften- 
ers are usually quite alkaline and form insoluble 
The nonprecipitating type binds the 
*, soluble form and also will 


compounds. 
hardness minerals 
dissolve and remove detergent previously formed 
in the fabric. 

Fabric softeners lubricate each fiber of every 
thread of a fabric. They should be added in the 
last minutes of the final rinse. 


Developments . . . electric ranges, gas ranges. 
Forecast for Home Economists 74, No. 9 (Nov. 
1958), pp. 26-27 
Space-saving features in the electric range in- 

clude fold-back units, cooking tops 44% inches in 

depth, stack-on ovens with drop-down units only 

32 inches across and 2 feet high. 

An easy-to-clean oven in an electric range pulls 
out like a drawer; a spatter-free broiler grill con- 
tains a high wall pan which fits into a shallow pan 
of water. 

All 1959 gas ranges carrying the Blue Seal of the 
have automatic 


American Gas Association will 


pilots on surface burners, oven, and broiler. 


Why buy a clothes dryer? Good Housekeeping 

147, No. 5 (Nov. 1958), pp. 110-113. 

Some advantages of using a dryer are not ap- 
parent until you own one. The short drying time, 
independent of weather conditions, means buying 
Little 


getting clothes ready for 


fewer play clothes, towels, sheets, diapers. 
emergencies, such as 
camp, are no longer problems. Clothes are softer, 
and time is saved. 

In choosing between gas and electric models, 
the initial cost, cost of installation, cost of opera- 
tion, and cost and method of venting should be 
considered. The dealer should be reliable and 
prompt in servicing. Dimensions of dryers vary 
and may be a deciding factor where space is 
room must be allowed 
A dryer 


limited. In some cases, 
behind the dryer for venting or wiring. 
may have from one to six temperatures aia, 
most of the time only one or two will be used. 
Clothes should be sorted for the dryer, 
non-colorfast 


as for 
the washer, into three categories: 
items, delicate wash and wear, and lightly soiled 


items. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Lois E. Curistiansen 
Meriden Hospital 
Meriden, Connecticut 


Maintaining two-way communication, [Editorial]. 
Volume Feeding Mgt. 11, No. 5 (Nov. 1958), 
pp. 78-82. 

A common complaint in many food service oper- 
ations is that the employee feels just a ccg in the 
machine. To help overcome this attitude, many 
supe rvisors are trying to encourage their people to 
talk out their problems. The good personnel man- 
ager’s job and personality figure in the problem of 
open communication lines in both directions. She 
never puts off people with problems “until later” if 
it can be avoided. Personal frictions cut efficiency, 
and successful timing and co-ordination are very 
much dependent upon human relations factors. 


Don’t underestimate the value of salesmen, J. CG. 
Carr, Jr. Modern Hosp. 91, No. 5 (Nov. 1958), 
pp. 98-99, 156. 

Successful management of almost any endeavor 
requires the use of every resource. Supply sales- 
men are a valuable, but often overlooked, 
of information—not only about new products and 
techniques of purchasing but also about the way 
institutions are operated and what the public thinks 
of them. To the new person on the job, the sales- 
man can make a significant contribution by helping 
him to learn his institution’s te rminology. The 
salesman represents a well-informed segment of the 
public, and his opisions are valuable—even on such 
matters as the reception accorded strangers, com- 
parisons of your housekeeping with that in like 
institutions, the courtesy of prompt reception or 
unnecessary and long del: iys. It is not the conten- 
tion that every salesman can or should be included 
in a busy schedule—on both sides—for long con- 
ferences. However, a reasonable amount of time 
might occasionally be profitably spent with selected 
salesmen to obtain their sound opinions—eliminat- 
ing, if possible, those who would hesitate to criti- 


source 


cize constructively as well as those who would 
flatter in the hope of creating good will. From the 
practical point alone, without the salesman the 
mechanical clerical work of orders would mean 
more work, higher cost, and very possibly less effi- 
ciency. Price information on new 
items, product differences, instruction in the use of 
equipment are easily solved by the salesman—and 
too easily taken for granted by the customer. 


comparisons, 
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Put it on wheels—safely, [Editorial]. Institutions 

43, No. 5 (Nov. 1958), p. 10. 

It is urged that equipment on wheels be used 
as much as possible because it is an effective means 
of combating the injury of strain and sprain. How- 
ever, prepurchase planning is mandatory. Wheels 
must be considered for size in relation to route 
hazards, for construction, for their tires, whether 
or not to be stationary, swivel, or part each. Brakes 
must be adequate for each wheel, readily applied, 
and easily released. Regular maintenance and in- 
spection is desirable for both wheels and brakes. 
The base for mobile equipment should be braced 
at a sufficient height to prevent injury to toes, heels, 
and ankles; metal burr possibility eliminated; and 
an adequate cushioned bumper provided to avoid 
damage to persons or building. Be sure mobile 
units are not top-heavy, not overloaded, and that 
they are provided w ith handles (to avoid injury ). 
Instruct employees to push not pull for safety; walk 
not run with wheeled equipment; for two persons, 
rather than one, to move long or high units; and— 
though on wheels—for several persons to help move 
heavy service units, avoiding strain or accident. 


Cooking with steam, M. Cum™miuncs. Volume Feed- 
ing Mgt. 11, No. 4 (Oct. 1958), pp. 36-37. 
Cooking with steam is an easy, safe, economical, 

and nutritious way of cooking nearly any type of 

foods—meats, fish, poultry, vege tables, spa- 


ghetti products, fruits, and even some bread and 


eggs, 
cakes. Fewer vitamins and minerals are lost, more 
color and appeal retained, and original shapes bet- 
ter kept intact. Steamed meat is moist and flavor- 
ful and the yield 5 to 6 per cent higher than roasted 
meat. Dish washing is saved, as steamed meats 
need never be removed from the cooking pan. 
Meat items are speeded, and the result excellent, 
if cooked by steam and then browned in a grill. 
The finished products of starchy foods such as 
rice, macaroni, and spaghetti are more flavorful 
and much fluffier when steamed versus boiling. 
The speed of steam or steam-pressure cookery is a 
much-appreciated feature, followed by 
scorch-free preparation, and uniformity of large 
instead 


closely 


quantities (in steam-jacketed kettles) 
range-top installment cooking. 


Bake and broil for better profits, { Editorial]. 
Cooking for Profit 27, No. 11 (Nov. 1958), pp. 
21-24. 

Better meals and bigger profits should be coming 
from your ovens and broilers daily. Possibilities of 
this equipment should be exploited. 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by Lura M. OpLanp 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


Food use and gainful employment of the wife, 
D. Dickins. Bull. 558, Miss. Agr. Expt. Sta. (May 
1958), 16 pp. 

The average calculated nutritive 
used during a one-week period by 100 rural families 
with the wife gainfully employed was about the 
same as that for 100 families with the wife not 
gainfully employed. Of these families, approxi- 
mately 8 per cent were consuming diets containing 
less than two-thirds of the recommended dietary 


value of foods 


allowances of one or more food nutrients. 
Generally, the kinds and amounts of foods used 
by these two groups of families were quite similar. 
Differences in the food consumption patterns were 
primarily related to the use by the families of 
gainfully employed wives of more purchased and 
less home-produced poultry, beef, potatoes, vege- 
tables, and condiments. Average money value of 
food eaten at home in the two groups of families 
during the week preceding the interview was 
food 


similar, although somewhat more of the 


the families with gainfully employed wives was 
purchased. 

Although both groups of families used many 
ready-prepared foods, newly developed convenience 
foods such as canned biscuit, flour mixes, and non- 
fat milk were used most frequently in families 
where the homemaker was gainfully employed. 

Food-management and time-expenditure records 
by the two groups of families indicated that on 
weekdays families with full-time homemakers spent 
around two hours more than did the families of 
gainfully employed homemakers for food produc- 
tion, preservation, and preparation. Non-gainfully 
employed wives usually spent somewhat more than 
two and one-half hours more per weekday in these 
activities than did gainfully employed wives. 


Implications for food producers and distributors 


and for educators are discussed. 


Nutritive intake of older institutionalized per- 
sons, R. E. Tucxer, C. L. Brine, and M. S. 
Waxuiace. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 34, No. § 
(Aug. 1958), pp. 819-822. 

Although standard portions of foods served pro- 
vided adequate amounts of nutrients, less than half 
of the subjects consumed kinds and amounts of 
foods which provided 90 per cent or more of the 
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recommended amounts of protein, iron, niacin, and 
ascorbic acid, as estimated from 14-day food- 
consumption records. For vitamin A, intakes ranged 
from 1500 to 7600 IU per day with standard por- 
tions providing approximately 7,000 IU per day; 
ascorbic acid intakes ranged from 10 to 99 mg per 
day with standard portions providing 70 mg. 
Hemoglobin levels were considered “fair” or 
Although 
there was no association between hemoglobin and 
dietary intake of iron, it was implied that for these 


“poor” for practically all of the subjects. 


older age groups factors of absorption, metabolism, 
and body storage of nutrients may have been par- 
ticularly influential. There was no apparent rela- 


tionship between intake and blood levels of 
vitamin A. 

Low dietary intakes of ascorbic acid, a nutrient 
which is generally readily absorbed and which is 
not stored in large quantities, were reflected in low 
blood levels of ascorbic acid. 

This situation is similar to comparisons of aver- 
age nutrient intake levels of families and of the 
individual family members. However, as indicated 
by this and other studies, in large institution groups 
there may be less consideration of individual food 
habits and food preferences in planning menus than 


might be possible in family groups. 


Quantity, nutritive content and cash value of 
food used by 178 families in Kansas and 268 
families in Ohio, A. L. Marvarr and M. B. 
Patton. Research Bull. 804, Ohio Agr. Expt. Sta. 
(June 1958), 85 pp. 

For the 446 families of 9-, 10- and 11-year-old 
school children, average quantities of food used 
supplied recommended allowances of nutrients. 
Relatively few families had diets which met less 
than two-thirds of the recommended allowances. 
This was true also for children’s diets as calculated 
from 3-day records. 

However, even when family diets met or ex- 
ceeded the recommended nutrient allowances, only 
about 15 per cent of the children’s diets met the 
recommended allowances. In a few cases, children’s 
diets were considered adequate although family 
diets supplied some nutrients at less than two-thirds 
the allowances. 

Food consumption varied with the state, the size 
of community, income level, and size of family. 

In general, adequacy of diets according to recom- 
mended allowances was related to expenditure for 
food per person per week. In both states cash 
value of food used was directly but not necessarily 
proportionally related to income level. 
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Social Welfare 
and Public Health 


Contributed by Esruer L. Brown 
Michigan Department of Health, Lansing 


Pediatrics in transition, G. M. WHEATLEY. J. Am. 
Med. Assoc. 168, No. 7 (Oct. 18, 1958), pp. 
856-859. 

Pediatrics, as a specialty, is changing due to 
many factors: (1) The tremendous improvement 
in the general physical, educational, and social 
well-being of children in the United States. (2) 
The rising standard of living in the United States, 
with the average family income the highest in 
history. (3) The public's increasing interest in 
health as a factor in the use of pediatric services 
because of mass media presentations. (4) The 
movement of population from cities to outlying 
areas and the development of health services there. 
(5) Practice is changing from one largely com- 
posed of the diagnosis and treatment of very sick 
children to one in which child health supervision, 
diagnostic problems, and management of special 
disorders (prematurity and crippling conditions ) 
predominate. (6) Hospital admissions have 
changed because the improvement in nutrition has 
almost eliminated the need of inpatient care of 
children for disorders resulting from nutrition 
causes; immunization and antibiotic therapy have 
helped to control diseases more effectively. 

What do these changes mean to the field of 
pediatrics? (1) The possibility that the work of 
the pediatrician may expand to include a broader 
age group. (2) The pediatrician may be the proto- 
type of the family doctor of tomorrow. (3) Need 
for more research in genetics, enzyme systems, 
nutrition, epidemiology, behavioral and physical 
sciences. 


The prediabetic state in man, J. W. Conn. Dia- 
betes 7, No. 5 (Sept.-Oct., 1958), pp. 347-357. 
This is a report of a special study initiated in 

1950 by the University of Michigan Hospital for 

the purpose of finding individuals destined to be- 

come diabetics. A cortisone-glucose tolerance test 
is used. The results indicate that this test separates 
the non-diabetic relatives of diabetics into groups 
which are different from the groups found among 
individuals with no known family history of dia- 
betes. When the prediabetic can be detected with 
reasonable certainty, the use of therapeutic or 
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prophylactic measures designed to prevent the dis- 
ease may be justified. 


Improving the health of children of school age, 
G. B. Perkins. Children 5 (Sept.-Oct., 1958), 
pp. 169-174. 

The author emphasizes understanding the well 
child. She states: 


We have not always used our knowledge of the child's 
illness or wellness to the fullest advantage of the child 
himself by regarding the process of finding out his state 
of health only as the beginning of our efforts rather than 
as the end. 


Dr. Perkins believes health evaluations are im- 
portant at different age levels (1) to prevent ab- 
normalities from developing in the growing child 
and thereby to foster the utilization of his full 
capacities; (2) to determine defects which can be 
corrected or which may require modification of the 
child’s living and learning patterns; (3) to evaluate 
the child’s potentials in relation not only to his 
previous development but also to children similar 
to himself in physical, emotional, social, and intel- 
lectual development; (4) to educate the child in 
maintaining an optimum state of health, in prevent- 
ing illness, in the need for and ways of correcting 
abnormalities, and in ways of adjusting to ill- 
ness. 

The author discusses each of these points further 
for each age level. Dr. Perkins also emphasizes the 
health of the child of school age as a joint respon- 
sibility of all persons working with him—his par- 
ents, his educators, his social workers, his health 


counselors. 


The family approach to feeding chronically ill 
children, P. G. Strrr. Children 5, No. 6 ( Nov.- 
Dec., 1958), pp. 213-216. 

Anything we do to increase a sense of personal 
worth in a child may help him to mature. This has 
important implications for dealing with a child 
whose activities or diet must be curtailed because 
of chronic disease. It makes a great difference 
whether treatment makes a child feel cherished or 
chastised. Punitive pressures in diet restriction 
are resented, but so are loose generalizations. 

Chronic illness prescriptions for adolescents need 
to be as unembarrassing as possible. An adolescent 
may be able to derive “peer help” from others of 
his own age group who happen to be on similar 
restrictions. Widening the angle of dietary vision 
to include the whole family is the basic and most 
logical way to feed a child—and may benefit the 
entire family. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Lit_y Spencer 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


A wear study of the serviceability of a minimum 
care garment, M. A. Morris and B. Wiusey. 
Textile Research J. 28, No. 10 (Oct. 1958). 
Part I: Subjective evaluation, pp. 881-887. 
Garments advertised as “wash and wear” or mini- 

mum care garments are expected to maintain an 
over-all appearance similar to their original condi- 
tion and to require little or no pressing. This main- 
tenance of a satisfactory appearance during wear 
is an important phase of durability. Consumers 
expect many garments that were formerly dry- 
cleaned only, to be satisfactorily washable. Few 
studies have been reported on the effectiveness of 
different methods of maintenance of the so-called 
minimum-care garments. 

For this study, slacks of 
Dacron staple and rayon staple were used. All 
slacks used were made by one manufacturer of the 
same lot of fabric to retail at approximately $15. 
The garments were worn fixed periods of time; 
half of them were laundered by the research staff 
in home washing machines and half were com- 
The co-operating wearers 


blended fabric of 


mercially dry-cleaned. 
were not told which method of cleaning was used. 
The garments were subjectively evaluated by the 
participating wearers for crease-retention, surface 
changes, fabric hand, and over-all preference and 
by the research staff for crease- and shape-retention, 
wrinkling, pilling, fuzz level, lint pickup, and abra- 
sion. Shape-retention of the worn garments was 
judged by the amount of bagginess at knee and 
seat areas. The wearers rated these more severely 
than the laboratory staff did. 

The slacks were found to be generally service- 
able during wear, but the dry-cleaned garments 
received higher ratings from both staff and wear- 
ers. The wash and wear requirement was not met 
by the laundered slacks since, to be acceptable, 
they had to be thoroughly pressed after each wash- 
ing. Neither set of garments showed great loss of 
shape or dimensional change. Poor crease reten- 
tion and seam puckering were characteristic of the 
laundered garments. 

Part II: Laboratory evaluation, pp. 887-889. 

An ideal procedure for determining serviceabil- 
ity of a fabric or garment requires study of per- 
formance during wear. The cost of such a study 


is often prohibitive. A comparison of the findings 
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by standardized laboratory procedures with the 
results of a wear study is often important, particu- 
larly with a new textile product. 

The blended Dacron and rayon garments dis- 
cussed in the preceding abstract were also sub- 
jected to laboratory tests. In these tests, a third 
set of garments, unworn and dry-cleaned, was in- 
cluded with the worn and dry -cleaned and the 
worn and washed. Measurements were made of 
fabric weight, crease-recovery, yarn strength and 
elongation, colorfastness, flex stiffness, fabric thick- 
ness, resistance to both flex and edge abrasion, and 
dimensional stability. 

The results of laboratory measurements and the 
subjective evaluations were in general agreement. 
Loss of fabric stiffness was the difference most fre- 
quently observed by wearers between the laun- 
dered and dry-cleaned garments. Laboratory meas- 
urement also showed a significant difference in this 
respect. Since this seemed to be an important 
factor in determining acceptability, this correlation 
between objective and subjective evaluation is im- 
portant. 

Since there was little difference between the 
dry-cleaned garments worn and unworn, changes 
in these garments can be largely attributed to the 
type of maintenance and not to wear. 


$1 million expansion set at Costume Institute. 

Women’s Wear Daily 97, No. 100, pp. 1, 15. 

The Costume Institute of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art is to be rebuilt and its space doubled. 
The Institute has the most comprehensive costume 
collection in the western hemisphere, 15,000 articles 
of dress as well as an extensive library. Some of 
the facilities offered and services rendered are 
fashion demonstrations for retail buyers, private 
workrooms for working designers, workshop demon- 
strations and lectures for students, public exhibits 
of costume, and a research and reference center for 
window display people. 


The very first closure made of fiber. Am. Fabrics 

No. 44 (Fall 1958), p. 45. 

Velcro, a product of a Swiss inventor, was devel- 
oped ten years ago but is just beginning to reach 
the market. The two sides of the closure are made 
of interlocking loops of stiff pile and will hold by 
being pressed together. The simplicity of insertion 
and the ease of operation are its advantages. Some 
applications being currently explored and produced 
are men’s and boys’ slacks, rain wear, jackets, cos- 
metic bags, shoes, substitution for curtain rods, and 


luggage fasteners. 





The History of the United Nations Charter. By 
Rutn B. Russert assisted by Jeanerre E. 
Mutner. Washington, D. C.: The Brookings In- 
stitution, 1958, 1140 pp., $10. 

United Nations Day, October 24, 1958, was sig- 
nificantly marked by the publication of this impor- 
tant volume. Subtitled “The Role of the United 
States 1940-45,” it is based largely on documents 
of the Department of State, many of which have 
heretofore not been made public. 

The history of the United Nations Charter has 
been most carefully compiled and accurately pre- 
sented almost as the charter was bei ‘ing constructed. 

To all who are interested in the framework of 
the United Nations and the foundation on which it 
has been erected, a record of its formation and 
establishment has been reported in generous detail. 

The reader is given the feeling of creation as he 
reads the plans, purposes, hopes, deliberations, and 
ultimate achievement of each step in the construc- 
tion from the Atlantic Charter through the San 
Francisco Conference. It shows the way American 
leaders viewed the problems of the postwar era 
and how they interpreted the objectives of other 
governments as well as the need for all to move 
from isolationism to international co-operation. 

The magnitude of the problem, the skills of 
diplomacy, the courage of the leaders can be seen 
at every step as the hopes and goals begin to take 
shape and design. 

The Brookings Institution has rendered sig- 
nificant service to all countries for the complete 
and competent record of the historical development 
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of the Charter. It also gives to discerning individ- 
uals who wish to follow and participate in the 
ongoing work of the United Nations a clear under- 
standing of its purposes, its deliberative bodies, and 
the type of problems with which it deals in the 
welfare of mankind. 

a feeling of security and 
hope for the future and is challenged to lend his 
active personal interest and support to the all- 
important work of the United Nations.—HELEN 
Jupy Bonp, New Hope, Pennsylvania. 


promotion of the general 
The reader also gains 


Home Making Around the World. Prepared by 
the Federal Extension Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture in co-operation 
with the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, Aug. 1958, pp. 178, paper bound. Available 
without charge from International Cooperation 
Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 

Home Making Around the World is addressed 

» American home economists who are sent abroad 
on technical co-operation programs and to the 
home economists of other countries who are re- 
sponsible for extension programs with the home 
and the family as the focal point. The publication 
was written for the purpose of furthering this work 
through showing some of the ways in which the 
basic principles of sound home economics may be 
applied in every home the world over to make 
living more si itisfyi ing. 

The philosophy inherent in initiating and devel- 

oping work with families is succinctly stated i 

each section of the handbook. Some subject matter 
that has world-wide application and methods par- 
ticularly apropos to the teaching of the principles 
selected are included. The major areas of home 
economics, plus gardening and poultry, rabbit, and 
goat raising, form the eight sections or divisions. 
This paper-bound handbook includes some pho- 
tographs showing homemakers at work in their 
homes in other countries. Sketches to illustrate 
demonstrations and to show recommended innova- 
tions cover such things as improved stoves, beds, 
pattern drafting, and outdoor storage of vegetables. 
The bibliography, although made up largely of 
publications from the USDA and state Extension 

Services, includes ten or more publications that 

originated outside the United States. 

The publication, though prepared specifically for 

a relatively small group of home economists, would 

seem to he ‘Ip effectively in answering such pressing 

que stions as “How is a home economics program 
started?” “With what shall I begin and where?”— 

Ciame Gitbert, University of Tennessee. 


Is the Fashion Business Your Business? By 
ELEANOR L. Friep. New York: Fairchild Publica- 
tions, Inc., 1958, 252 pp., $5.50. 

In the opening chapter called “Starting Points,” 
the author says: 
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Rarely is there one right job, and only one, for an indi- 
vidual. Any normally intelligent person could find job satis- 
faction and financial security in any one of a dozen or so 
occupations. My advice to beginners is to try first to under- 
stand your own interest and abilities, and second, to get as 
many facts as possible about the career opportunities open 
to a person of your interests and abilities. 

Eleanor L. Fried since 1947 has been placement 
director of the Fashion Institute of Technology, an 
accredited college of the State University of New 
York. Her book offers up-to-date information on 
phases of the textile and apparel fields. Careers 
open to both men and women in designing, mer- 
chandising, planning and promotion, publishing, 
and engineering and management of apparel pro- 
duction are thoroughly explored. 

She writes with a fresh enthusiasm that becomes 
contagious. The beginner—that person who wants 
to get started and doesn’t quite know how-—is intro- 
duced to many fields and their devious paths to 
success. Supple mentary details on salaries and the 
length of time and the route by which people ar- 
rived at desired jobs are given by case histories, 
for example: * "M. K., Designer of Junior Dresses”; 
“N. J., Assistant Accessories Editor.” 

For a realistic approach to entry into the ap- 
parel, textile, or retail store fields and a concrete 
picture of present positions within the fields, this 
book seems excellent.—KArLyNeE ANspacu, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 


Family Relationships and Delinquent Behavior. 
By F. Ivan Nye. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1958, 168 pp., $4.95. 

Two facts give this rather technical book a fitting 
place with others treating the field of delinquent 
behavior: (1) The author has utilized the general 
population in the study of delinquent behavior. 
(2) He concentrates on the interplay of attitude 
and relationship between adolescent and parent 
as it appears to the adolescent. The approach 
would seem to tend to eliminate certain recognized 
biases apparent in some other methods of approach. 

Though portions of the material have appeared 
previously in published form, as a whole the book 
would be considered new in content. The author 
has set the stage, so to speak, by establishing 
frame of reference which he identifies as multi- 
causal, 

a broad social control framework that sees most 
criminal behavior as a failure of controls, but does not deny 


the usefulness of delinquency sub-culture and _ personality 
disorganization approaches . . . or that such “positive” fac- 
tors sometimes combine with weak controls with delinquent 
behavior as the product 

From this vantage point he carried out in practice 
the measurement of delinquent behavior by obtain- 
ing both a delinquent and nondelinquent sample 
from the noninstitutionalized population. The find- 
ings provide a wealth of information purposeful 
now and in the future as more comprehensive 





NEW BOOKS 


What a difference my new 
teaching guide makes! 


You know, my students are at a very special age. 
They've just reached adolescence and are coming to 
class with serious doubts and questions about them- 
selves, their menstrual cycles, the many changes that 
are coming upon them 

That's why I sent for the wonderful new teaching 
aid developed by Tampax* You've heard of it, I'm 
sure. It’s called “From Fiction to Fact'’'—and was 
written especially for those teachers like me who are 
helping girls grow into healthy womanhood 

“From Fiction to Fact’’ is an entirely new teaching 
guide on menstrual health. It is written in simple, 
easy-to-understand language which you can transmit 
directly to your students. It is liberally illustrated with 
anatomical diagrams. Covers the entire field of men- 
struation and menstrual health —and includes a special 
question and answer section which will help make 
your discussion periods more vital, more informative. 

There's a companion booklet for students, “It’s 
Natural—It’s Normal.” 
Why don’t you? Send for both today. You'll be glad 


I use both in my teaching 


you did! 
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JH-29-A 
TAMPAX INCORPORATED 
161 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me the free material: New teaching guide, “From 
Fiction to Fact” and booklet for students, “It's Natural — It's 
Normal” with order card for additional free supply. 
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School Address 


City 
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study is given this problem. The scope of this 
research is by no means exhausted. 

The author, with a background of interest and 
previous research in the field of parent-child 
relationship and with numerous published articles 
to his credit, seems well qualified to write on this 
subject. His new approach indicates his knowledge 
and insight into human behavior. 

The technical aspects are exceedingly good for 
a book of this type. The format is attractive. The 
content is divided into parts for ease of identifica- 
tion, each part being subdivided into titled chap- 
ters appropriately summarized where needed. 
Notes follow each chapter for ease of reference. 
Analytical tables are used throughout, providing 
ample data from the research. Of interest are data 
showing whether or not findings from this study 
were consistent or inconsistent with other theories. 
Both subject and author indexes are provided, 
adding to the book’s value from a technical stand- 

int. 

This book would not be considered one of gen- 
eral concern, but persons interested in a more or 
less analytical presentation will find it quite read- 
able.—Leoia I. Bacay, Rhode Island Department 
of Social Welfare. 


Marriage Analysis. By Haroip T. CurisTENseEN. 
Second edition. New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1958, 645 pp., $5.50. 

The second edition is a major revision of the 
college-level text published in 1950. 

The current volume focuses on an analytical 
approach to “interpersonal relations of men and 
women within the marriage context.” Although it 
presents material based on the findings of research 
and the broad experience of the author, it leaves 
room for the couple to develop their own problem- 
solving processes in regard to marriage and 
family living. 

While the volume focuses on marriage as the 
central relationship in successful family living, the 
author does not overlook the important topics of 
parenthood, the family in the years after the chil- 
dren leave home, widowhood, divorce, and remar- 
riage. 

The material on the structure of family organi- 
zation in today’s America has been brought up to 
date and expanded. Considerable attention is paid 
to the roles of men and women in the marital situa- 
tion and the consequences of the various role 
patterns on the interaction between the spouses. 

Illustrations from the author's files help to im- 
prove the readability of the new edition as do the 
new chapter summaries. The Burgess-Locke Mar- 
riage Prediction Schedule has been added as an 
appendix. These many additions and improvements 
have resulted in a volume some 20 per cent longer 
than the original edition —THropore B. JoHANNIs, 
Jn., University of Oregon. 
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The Teen-Age Diet Book. By Ruru West. New 
York: Julian Messner, Inc., 1958, 180 pp., $3. 
This book, excellently written by an advertising 

and magazine writer, Ruth West, was frustrating 

to review because of the confusion of excellent 
writing and ideas with inaccuracies and misinfor- 
mation on basic nutrition science and food values. 

It shows knowledge of the thinking and living of 

teen-agers as well as of effective ways to present 

material to them. Yet good basic dietary outlines 
are confused with extremes, special brand-name 
foods, and excessively extensive “special” foods. 

Eating of egg shells, as a source of calcium, is one 

example of absurdity in diets. The faddists’ typical 

recommendations to buy and examine products in 
food health stores and to purchase special equip- 
ment are repeated. Excellent low-calorie recipes 
are published with names attractive to teen-agers, 
such as are devised by many home economists and 
clinic dietitians. There is clever use of reference to 
workers experienced in nutrition and medicine, but 
equal emphasis is given to known extreme faddists. 

While this book is a good approach to teen-agers, 

it promises unrealistic results from food.—HELEN A. 

Hunscuer, Western Reserve University. 


Manual de Cocina del Instituto Crandon. Editado 
por su Departamento de Economia Doméstica, 
Av. 8 de Octubre 2709, Montevideo, Uruguay, 
1957, 424 pp., $3. 

This book was written to meet a real need for 
a cookbook in Spanish that could be used by stu- 
dents and also by women in the home. It was 
developed through about 20 years of work with 
the girls of Crandon Institute and adult classes 
meeting twice a week in the Crandon laboratories. 
Every recipe has been tested with the foods avail- 
able in Uruguay. Dorothy Nelson and Sra. Nelly 
Maraboto de Boccardi made the final plan for the 
book. All the pictures were made in the Crandon 
laboratories. 

The illustrations are clear and techniques are 
shown well. There are sections on nutrition, nutri- 
tive value of foods, table setting and arrangement, 
table service, planning menus, equipment for the 
kitchen, how to measure, a description of common 
ingredients and definition of terms most used. The 
largest part of the book is devoted to recipes deal- 
ing with all types of food preparation, including 
food preservation. 

Spanish-speaking people working with foods in 
the home or in schools will find this book most 
helpful. Those who read Spanish in any country 
will find it valuable—Lena May Hoernen, Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania, formerly head of home economics, 
Crandon Institute, Montevideo, Uruguay. 


Italian Desserts and Antipasto. By ANGELO 
Catanzaro. New York: Liveright Publishing 
Corporation, 1958, 314 pp., $3.50. 














INTERNATIONAL 

Irma Gross, former president of 
the Michigan Home Economics Asso- 
ciation and head emeritus of the 
department of home management and 
child development at Michigan State 
University, sailed on November 10 
for a three-year trip around the world. 
After visiting Portugal and Spain, she 
expected to sail down the west coast 
of Africa to Pointe Noire and then 
go to the Belgian Congo and South 
Africa. After visiting Australia, New 
Zealand, and the Philippines, she will 
join the Michigan State University 
Mission in Okinawa for two months. 
On July 1 she plans to become a 
member of the University of Ten- 
nessee-India Home Science Contract 
Team for two years. 

The wedding of Shih-Dzung Chen, 
since 1952 an assistant professor at 
the University of Illinois, to Kuo-Chin 
Lu took place on December 21 in 
the Chapel of St. John the Divine 
Episcopal Church in Urbana, Illinois. 
Mrs. Lu was AHEA’s 1946-47 inter- 
national scholarship student from 
China at Purdue University and in 
1951 received her PhD in foods and 
nutrition there. The couple will live 
in Ithaca, New York, where Dr. Lu 
has been on the staff of the depart- 
ment of agronomy at Cornell Uni- 
versity since 1957. 

STATE ACTIVITIES 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. Mrs. 
Kathryne S. Hughes, president of 
the District of Columbia Home Eco- 
nomics Association and formerly with 
the federal school lunch program, and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Fell Tegge, con- 
sultant for McCall's Magazine, Lever 
Bros., and the Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, were in New York City on 
October 16 and 17 preparing tele- 
vision material for the Continental 
Baking Company. 

At their Christmas bazaar, the 
Howard University Home Economics 
Club earned $150 that will be used 
toward the support of a local and an 
international scholarship. 

ILLINOIS. The Macon, LaSalle, 
and Tazewell County Home Econo- 
mists in Homemaking group of the 


Illinois Home Economics Associa- 
tion report active programs. 

Forty homemakers have formed an 
HEIH group in Macon County. In 
addition to a full schedule of meet- 
ings, these women are co-operating 
with the Macon County Heart Associ- 
ation, which is sponsoring a three-class 
course in preparing low-sodium diets 
for heart patients. Members of the 
HEIH are preparing foods for the 
lessons. 

Meetings of the LaSalle County 
group this year have been centering 
around home lighting, vocational 
guidance, family finance, a report of 
the influence of the home on delin- 
quency, and a tour of a women’s re- 
formatory. This group has also com- 
piled a directory of members, listing 
both their own and their husbands’ 
given names, addresses, phone num- 
bers, and education. 

Two members of the Tazewell 
County group are teaching weight re- 
duction classes sponsored by the Heart 
Association. The chapter's program 
this year includes studies of foods and 
nutrition and flower arrangements. 

Ten new career leaflets were pub- 
lished recently by the department of 
home economics at the University of 
Illinois. These explain job opportuni- 
ties and courses of study in various 
areas of home economics—apparel de- 
sign, foods and nutrition, household 
management, textiles and clothing, 
retailing in apparel and home furnish- 
ings, institution management, hospital 
dietetics, home economics education, 
and general home economics. The 
tenth attractively illustrated publica- 
tion answers some common questions 
that high school students ask about 
college and careers. Copies may be 
obtained by writing to Dr. Janice M. 
Smith, Head, Department of Home 
Economics, 260 Bevier Hall, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana. 

IOWA. Dean Helen R. LeBaron 
of the division of home economics at 
Iowa State College is the only person 
from Iowa appointed to President 
Eisenhower's National Committee for 
the 1960 White House Conference on 
Children and Youth. With other ap- 
pointed committee members she met 
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RIT’S most famous booklet of 
all—“Color All Through The 
House”— is especially designed for 
teachers who like to be proud of 
their students’ accomplishments. 


Its 24 colorfully illustrated pages 
give you more than 55 ways to 
do over the house —with dozens 
of decorating tricks and hints, plus 
lively and interesting lab experi- 
ments for your classes. 

Send for ‘Color All Through The 
House.”’ See what your young 
“decorators” can do with old slip- 
covers, curtains and “old hat” 
furniture. More than likely they'll 
love doing over their own rooms 
at home. Maybe they'll refurbish 
the school lounge—or turn an ugly 
alcove into a cheerful corner. 





MISS RIT, P.O. Box 401, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 
Please send me____copies of RIT’S pop 
ular ‘“‘Color All Through The House.”’ I 
enclose 10¢ for each copy 

J.H.E, 


Nome —_ on 





Position —_— 
Address__ 


— 











Jn., University of Oregon. 
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with the President in Washington in 
December to make initial plans. 

Grace Augustine, professor and 
head of institution management at 
Iowa State College, is chairman-elect 
of the college section of the American 
School Food Service Association. 

“Graduate Day,” sponsored by the 
division of home economics at Iowa 
State College, was scheduled for 
January 30. Invited to attend were 
scholastically superior juniors and 
seniors in home economics from all 
colleges in Iowa and neighboring 
states. Purpose of the day, held an- 
nually, is to encourage outstanding 
young home economists to pursue 
additional study in the field at any of 
the institutions which offer such op- 
portunities. Those attending are able 
to learn of the opportunities for gradu- 
ate work in the various areas of home 
economics, of careers possible with 
graduate training, and of available 
assistantships at institutions offering 
home economics instruction. 

Karla E. Baur, former assistant 
foods editor of Household Magazine, 
Topeka, Kansas, is now assistant foods 
editor of Better Homes & Gardens, 
Des Moines. She will act as a liaison 
between the magazine and the BH&G 
home service books, of which she will 
be a foods editor. 

KANSAS. A home economics 
conference, attended by 34 adminis- 
trators representing 27 colleges and 
universities in Kansas, was held at 
Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria, on November 14. Dean Frances 
Zuill of the University of Wisconsin 
was the conference consultant. 

Katherine Tucker, former con- 
sultant in home economics in the 
Topeka Public Schools, died on No- 
vember 29 in Topeka after a long 
illness. Recently, the Kansas Home 
Economics Association honored Miss 
Tucker by establishing an annual 
$500 graduate scholarship in her 
name, which will be made available 
to a qualified Kansas home economics 
graduate for study in any college of 
her choice. In 1957, Miss Tucker 
received the Distinguished Service 
Award in Home Economics from 
Kansas State College and also Master 
Teacher Awards from the Topeka 
Teachers Association and from Kansas 
State Teachers College. 

Ruth Wells, former southeast dis- 
trict home economics agent, has joined 
the Kansas Extension Service staff as 
specialist in foods and _ nutrition. 
Velma MeGaugh, former county 
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home economics agent, has been ap- 
pointed to the position formerly held 
by Miss Wells. 

Shanti Sudarsanam, chief in- 
structor of the home science wing 
of the Extension Training Center 
in Bhavanisagar, Madras State, India, 
spent three weeks on the Kansas State 
College campus this fall to meet with 
the resident home economics staff and 
observe classes. 

During AHEA’s golden anniversary 
year, Kansas can claim a real pioneer 
in home economics: Elizabeth C. 
Sprague, retired head of the home 
economics department at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, who was a student 
of the Association’s founder, Mrs. 
Ellen H. Richards, 60 years ago. Miss 
Sprague’s keen interest in the progress 
of home economics during the past 50 
years continues to be an inspiration to 
all those who know her, a Kansas 
home economist reports. 

The Journav is indebted to Viola 
J. Anderson, professor of home eco- 
nomics at the University of Kansas, 
for the following: 

In 1898 five students were enrolled 
in a first course in food chemistry at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
under Ellen H. Richards. Among 
these was Elizabeth Cade Sprague, 
who has lived in Lawrence, Kansas, 
since coming to the University of 
Kansas in 1914 to be head of the de- 
partment of home economics. 

The influence of Mrs. Richards and 
the force of her own original thinking 
resulted in a unique career for Miss 
Sprague, which combined research, 
teaching, and administration. 

In the early years Miss Sprague 
taught in the public schools of New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, and at Lake 
Erie College, where she was a co- 
worker of Isabel Bevier, who later 
became the eminent head of the de- 
partment of home economics at the 
University of Illinois. Later Miss 
Sprague taught and did research at 
the University of Chicago and from 
there went to the University of Kansas. 

Her most important scholarly con- 
tribution was the development of pre- 
cise methods in food preparation, be- 
ginning with her researches on meats 
at the University of Illinois, where she 
worked with H. S. Grindley. Here, 
again, she was associated with Miss 
Bevier. 

Since in those days it was impos- 
sible to find an oven suitable for their 
purposes, it was necessary to have one 
constructed according to their own 
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specification. Exact observations on 
temperature changes in foods and in 
ovens were unheard of, and Miss 
Sprague and her associates were prob- 
ably the first to use thermometers in 
making such observations. Their meth- 
ods and results were published in 
University of Illinois bulletins. 

Miss Sprague developed _ precise 
methods for the preparation of other 
foods in the years spent at the Uni- 
versities of Chicago and Kansas. Of 
special interest are studies on yeast 
doughs and on coffee. Articles on 
these studies appeared in the JouRNAL 
or Home Economics, the American 
Food Journal, and the Tea and Coffee 
Trade Journal. 

In 1917 she went to Washington, 
D. C., to serve as adviser and direc- 
tor of investigations in food prepara- 
tion at the testing kitcl::n of the Food 
Administration under Herbert Hoover. 
In collaboration with Katharine Blunt 
and Florence Powdermaker, she wrote 
a book entitled Food and the War. 

Many in Kansas knew Miss Sprague 
well during the 27 years when she 
was head of the department of home 
economics at the University of Kansas. 
Some remember when she was the 
first president of the Kansas Home 
Economics Association, 1923 to 1926. 

Future generations and former stu- 
dents at the University of Kansas will 
remember her for another and quite 
different reason—her recent gift to the 
University of The Sprague Apart- 
ments for Retired Staff. Plans have 
been drawn for a substantial and at- 
tractive eight-apartment structure to 
stand at the corner of Lilac Lane and 
Fourteenth Street, not more than a 
block from Fraser Hall, which is the 
home of home economics on Mt. 
Oread. This is another expression of 
Miss Sprague’s creative thinking 
There is, probably, no similar building 
for such a purpose in the United 
States. It took a Miss Sprague to 
provide for one. 

NEW JERSEY. Mary Johnson, 
author of Sewing the Easy Way, con- 
ducted a series of three lecture- 
demonstrations in Newark at the New 
Jersey Public Service Electric and 
Gas Company Auditorium on Janu- 
ary 17, 24, and 31 for members of 
the New Jersey Home Economics 
Association. 

The Union County section of the 
Association held its December meet- 
ing at the Architects Display Building, 
Mountainside, with dinner at Howard 
Johnson’s in nearby Springfield. Mrs. 
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Train your young cooks to win 
praises and prizes...with these 


Cooker / Helps 


It’s the professional ambition of every teacher of | Valuable charts, booklets, 5-minute and 15-minute 
Home Economics to pass along to her students a _ films tell how to identify the 22 different cuts of 
“flair for cookery.” Particularly, proper meal plan- LAMB; how to buy them; how they 
ning so that the families of these future home- appear in raw and cooked forms. They 
makers will enjoy excellent variety in wholesome, tell the types of cookery best adapted 
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nourishing foods. to each cut; how to season and how to 
Lamb is among the most flavorful and nourishing pel Pag pgp fi ge by spe 
of all meats. The tricks and short-cuts in LAMB agra ™ se 
cookery that win family admiration are easy to Mail the coupon now for your set of \ al 
master. To make them still easier, we have created these valuable teaching aids 
a complete kit of teaching aids. yo 
Cula dAtw i 
y American Sheep Producers Council, Denver 3, Colorado 


LAMB CHART How tp identity each out in your | 


Lamb Cuts and How _ herr Geplay Cane § 490 608 1 leeks wher coothed 








American Sheep Producers Council, Dept. BB-2, 
18 E. Second Avenue, Denver 3, Colorado 


The ASPC Staff Home Economist in your area is available for classroom guest lectures. 


' 
! 
New York, New York Toledo, Ohio Minneapolis-St. Paul Portland, Ore. ; Send kit of “LAMB Teaching Aids” including: (A) Teach 
Miss Rita Morris Mrs. Joan E. Moomey Mrs. Janet S. Dite Mrs. Betty Ashbaugh 4 ers’ Manual; (8) Classroom Wall Cutting Chort; (C) Cut- 
Steephill Rd. 4301 Kingsbury Ave. Apt. A, 1219 W. 24th St. 4907S. W. 18th Place 4 identifying Buyers’ Guide; (D) 36-page recipe book, 
Weston, Conn. Minneapolis 5, Minn “Enjoyable Meals With Lamb” (one copy free to teacher; 
Detroit, Mich. San Francisco-Oakland additional copies 35¢ each—I5¢ in quantities of 50 or 
Philadelphia, Pa. Mrs. Marguerite Hague Denver, Colo. Mrs. Frances Brewer |! more); (E) assorted recipe folders 
Mrs. Olga A. Fort 58 Manor Road Mrs. Hildegard Johnson Apt. 5, 290 Green Street : Check here if interested in borrowing (F) training films 
133 Merion Ave. Birmingham, Mich. 1266 Bellaire St. San Francisco 11, Calif. , 
Narberth, Po. i 
Chicago, tll. Houston, Texas Los Angeles, Calif. 1 Name 
Baltimore-Wash., D.C. Mrs. Lucretia Thomason Mrs. Julia L. Foster Mrs. Sybil C. Henderson | 
Mrs. Helen J. Mandigo 10723 So. California Ave 5026 Cosby St. 746 South Central Ave. | School 
112 Martingale Road ! Positi 
Lutherville, Md. Milwaukee, Wis. Seattle, Wash. San Diego, Calif. 5 ' NO" 
Mrs. Ethel Keating Mrs. Margurette Helberg Miss Charlotte Porter | address 
Cleveland, Ohio = 2508 North Stowell Ave. 1830 Killarney Woy 6907 LaJolla Bivd. ; 
Mrs. Jean M. Schnelle Bellevue, Wash. LaJolla, Calif. ; City Zone State 
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4484 West 19! st St. 
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E. Alder Owen demonstrated decorat- 
ing with greens, and Kit Mason, edu- 
cational director of McCall's Magazine, 
arranged the Christmas gift display, 
which was presented by Patricia 
Dougherty, Miss Mason's assistant. 

OHIO. The Cincinnati-Dayton 
HEIB group of the Ohio Home Eco- 
nomics Association recently had as 
guest speaker Mrs. C. Philip Bonham, 
a former HEIB and kitchen-planning 
consultant for the Ohio Fuel Gas 
Company, who discussed “New Ideas 
in Home Planning.” Mrs. Bonham 
had recently returned from McCall’s 
“Women’s Housing Congress,” where 
she served as moderator. 

As a result of action by the board 
of trustees of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, the College of Agriculture 
has been renamed the College of Agri- 
culture and Home Economics, and 
the title of Dorothy D. Scott has been 
changed from director of the School 
of Home Economics to associate dean 
of the College of Agriculture and 
director of the School of Home Eco- 
nomics. This action, recommended to 
the board by President Fawcett, was 
made effective as of November 1. 
President Fawcett said, “This action 
recognizes home economics as co- 
ordinate with agriculture and provides 
the administrative organization for the 
School of Home Economics to par- 
ticipate as a major unit of the college 
in policy formation and program de- 
velopment.” Dean L. L. Rummell of 
the College of Agriculture and Vice- 
President Frederic Heimberger jointly 
recommended the change in title for 
Dr. Scott. 

Dr. Helen Hunscher, '25, is recog- 
nized in the Ohio State University 
President's Report “Our Product Is 
People” as an outstanding graduate 
of the School of Home Economics. 

“Home Economics and the Chang- 
ing Educational Picture” was _ the 
theme of the meeting of the home- 
making education section of the 
Northwest Ohio Education Associ- 
ation on October 24. Johnie Christian 
of the Home Economics Education 
Branch of the U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare led 
the program on developing better 
leadership through an understanding 
of homemaking teaching problems. 
Helen Calaway and Mrs. Vivian Miller 
were two of the “table talk” leaders. 

New appointments this year in the 
College of Home Economics at the 
University of Cincinnati include 


Evelyn Nameth, associate professor 
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in foods and nutrition; Marjorie 
Bradford, assistant professor in tex- 
tiles and clothing; Rubie Wells Mat- 
thews, instructor in child development; 
and Meredith Jones, part-time in- 
structor in home management. 

Katherine Gerstenberger, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati professor emeri- 
tus, is now living in St. Petersburg, 
Florida. 

Dr. Lydia J. Roberts received an 
honorary Doctor of Laws degree at the 
December Commencement of Ohio 
State University, not a Doctor of Let- 
ters degree as incorrectly stated on 
page 806 of the December Journat. 

OREGON. A plan to broaden and 
strengthen adult homemaking edu- 
cation in Oregon by addition of such 
courses as home management, child 
development, and family finance has 
been announced. The new program 
will include courses to help the home- 
maker better organize her time and 
work. 

Bertha Kohlhagen, state supervisor 
of home economics education, and 
May DuBois and Isabella McQuesten 
of the Oregon State College home 
economics education department are 
leaders in the program development. 
Adult education courses in home- 
making are now offered in more than 
80 Oregon communities. More than 
13,500 men and women enrolled in 
classes last year. 

Dorothy Gatton, professor of 
clothing, textiles, and related arts, 
retired from Oregon State College this 
fall after 18 years of teaching there. 
She was responsible for the develop- 
ment of the clothing buyer course and 
the wool seminar, which were de- 
signed especially for business and 
technology students minoring in tex- 
tiles. 

Lester A. Kirkendall, Oregon 
State College professor of family life, 
has received a $3650 grant from the 
National Academy of Sciences for re- 
search in psychosexual aspects of dat- 
ing and premarital relationships. He 
will test his new research plan for 
gathering information on preparation 
for marriage. 

PUERTO RICO. Realizing that 
almost every young girl looks forward 
to the day when she will be able to 
earn a living, that vocational efficiency 
is one of the major objectives of her 
life, and that frequently her desires 
cannot be fulfilled because she lacks 
the necessary funds to finance her way 
through college, the Puerto Rican 
Association of Future Homemakers 
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of America initiated plans to raise a 
fund which would make it possible to 
award scholarships to worthy Future 
Homemakers of America who would 
like to pursue studies in home eco- 
nomics education. This activity con- 
stitutes a project planned around the 
eighth purpose of the organization— 
to further interest in home econom- 
ics. 

The idea of the scholarship fund 
emerged during the meetings held by 
the executive officers of the Associa- 
tion to plan their work during the 
school year 1953-54. Local chapters 
were informed about these plans and 
it was suggested that the fund be 
started during the 1954 Association 
convention. At that time, local chap- 
ters contributed a total of $151, and 
a committee was appointed to pro- 
mote this project among the various 
chapters. 

FHA girls have been working with 
great enthusiasm on behalf of the 
fund, which now totals about $1200. 
Activities sponsored include the sell- 
ing of candies, cakes, refreshments, 
fruits, “Bacalaitos fritos,” novelties, 
saving boxes, and penny days. 

A resolution was approved during 
the 1958 convention of the Associa- 
tion to name the fund for the late 
Maria Magdalena Guzman, who was 
assistant supervisor of home economics 
education in Puerto Rico. It is hoped 
that the first of annual 4-year 
scholarships can be awarded next 
year. 

UTAH. A Leadership School for 
Women held recently at Utah State 
University was attended by 225 
women representing 25 counties and 
92 Utah communities. Thelma Huber 
of the Utah Extension Service and 
president-elect of the Utah Home Eco- 
nomics Association was general chair- 
man. Speakers included Loretta 
Cowden of the U. S. Extension Serv- 
ice and Mrs. Dorothy Dyer, dean of 
the College of Family Life at the 
University. Emphasis was given to 
women’s responsibility in community 
development and 
homemaking challenges. 

Evelyn Hansen, home service di- 
rector for the Utah Power and Light 
Company, has been appointed chair- 
man of the HEIB’s national member- 
ship promotion committee. 

WASHINGTON. The Yakima sec- 
tion of the Washington Home Eco- 
nomics Association recently had a 
charming visitor from Thailand, Mrs. 
Anong Mesprassart, who came to the 


meeting today’s 
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United States as a participant in the 
Foreign Leaders Program of the 
International Educational Exchange 
Service of the United States Depart- 
ment of State. A journalist of 16 
years’ experience and currently a po- 
litical reporter and editorial writer for 
the Prachatipatai, one of 30 or more 
daily newspapers in Bangkok, Mrs. 
Anong was interested in getting a 
broad, intimate view of American cul- 
tural, economic, and political life 
from the woman's point of view—for 
a book she expects to write about the 
United States. She has written ten 
novels, which have been serialized in 
weekly magazines, and more than 50 
short stories and many political anal- 
yses for magazines and newspapers. 

Mrs. Anong’s week in Yakima was 
sponsored by the Yakima home eco- 
nomics group, and she was the house 
guest of the president, Mrs. Richard 
Bieber. One of her days was spent 
with Catherine Cesar, home agent for 
the Extension Service, visiting farm 
women and the nearby Indian reser- 
vation. Time at the local new spaper 
offices and with Shirley Teaford, home 
service adviser of the Pacific Power & 
Light Company, occupied another day. 
One day was election day, and Mrs. 
Anong was interested in the voting 
machines and all of the excitement of 
that special day. 

Everywhere she went, her camera 
clicked with women her most frequent 
subjects—women at work, women cast- 
ing ballots, and women in their homes. 
She attended the Yakima home 
economists meeting and took pictures 
as the group discussed business mat- 
ters, carried on a panel discussion of 
“The Full-Time Homemaker and the 
Working Mother,” and conversed with 
friends over coffee. 

Mrs. Anong has her own home in 
Bangkok, where her six-year-old son 
lives as she carries on the busy life 
of reporter and writer. 

WEST VIRGINIA. The 
women students from foreign lands 
attending West Virginia University 
this year are studying home eco- 
nomics. Irtja Hadju, Noer’aini, 
Rochani, Cornelia Blanton, and 
Augusta Sianturi are from Indo- 
nesia. Each comes from a different 
island and plans to do extension work 
on return to her own home commu- 
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nity. 

Stella Cabellero of Bolivia, who is 
studying nutrition, will return to her 
own country this spring as a nutrition 
specialist in rural localities. 
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Family Dinner-Meats and Sweets 


Meat is so important to dinner planning 


that you'll take several lessons 
to cover all the aspects of selec- 
tion, care, cookery, and serving. 
And then there’s the final fillip 
to dinner—dessert. Let’s do 
something special for February! 





New 
Pointer 
for Meat 


In teaching meat selection 
major considerations are the 
number of servings needed, 

the time and cooking equip- 
ment available, cost, and 
most important—quality. 

Swift has pioneered a fresh 
meat quality identification 
program, and leading food 
stores are now displaying a 
Swift’s Premium insert tag 
on packaged cuts of beef, 
ham, and lamb. The quality 
of these cuts is assured . . . to 
make meat selection easier. 
All fresh, cured, and cooked 
meats require refrigerated 
storage. Tender cuts are best 
prepared by dry heat meth- 
ods: roasting, broiling, or pan 
frying. Less tender cuts are 
made tender by braising or 
cooking in liquid. And 
whether the main course is 
franks or filet mignon, at- 
tractive serving adds appe- 
tizing appeal. 
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Saucepan Sorcery 
Sugar ’n spice February holiday 
dinners with flavorful cookie 
bars, easy to whip up in a sauce- 
pan! Write for our “‘Saucepan 
Bar Teaching Kit,’’ including a 
4%-minute, 16 mm., full color 
movie (on loan), Teacher’s Pre- 
view, a coupon for two free 
pounds of Swift’s Allsweet Mar- 
garine, and a recipe leaflet for 
each student. Write Martha 
Logan, Dept. M. L., Box 2021, 
Chicago 9, Ill. 





A la Mode 


Here’s a red-white-and-good des- 
sert for February. Bake it in a 
heart-shaped cake pan for St. 
Valentine’s Day. Use a recipe in 
the “Saucepan Bar” leaflet (of- 
fered above). Line the pan with 
wax paper, turn cake out while 
slightly warm, cool, and top with 
scoops of Swift’s vanilla ice 
cream. Serve with your favorite 
red cherry sauce. Use a 9-inch 
cake pan for other occasions. 
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Lucia Montoya, also of Bolivia, is 
spending her second year at the Uni- 
versity studying general home eco- 
nomics. 

Pansy Ventura of India, who 
studied at the University five years 
ago and has returned to complete 
study for a master’s degree, plans to 
teach extension workers upon her 
return to India. 

WISCONSIN. A symposium on 
“Are We Putting Enough Economics 
in Home Economics?” was a high light 
of the fall meeting in November of 
the Wisconsin Home Economics 
Association. Participants were Don- 
ald Schwartz of the University of 
Wisconsin; Richard L. D. Morse of 
Kansas State College; Bernard Loftus 
of the Federal Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration; and Rita L. Youmans, 
president of the Wisconsin Home Eco- 
nomics Association, who substituted 
for Lucile Reynolds in suggesting a 
plan of action for high school home 
economics teachers. 

The staff of the State Board of 
Vocational and Adult Education 
held ten district meetings for voca- 
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tional homemaking teachers in Oc- 
tober. Findings from recent studies, 
departmental filing, meal manage- 
ment, improving instruction, use of 
professional magazines, and common 
problems were discussed. Small group 
meetings of from six to ten vocational 
homemaking teachers are being held 
by the state homemaking supervisory 
staff as a means of supplementing the 
state supervision. Emphasized this 
year are adult homemaking units and 
more effective teaching of units in 
housing and home furnishings. 

“View from the Mountain,” a 
motion picture made for the American 
Dietetic Association as a recruitment 
effort, includes scenes of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin campus and shots of 
home economics students and staff. 

“Looking to the Past and Living in 
the Future” was the theme of the 
annual Farm and Home Week held 
at the University of Wisconsin in 
January. 

An Evening with Contemporary 
Swedish Homecrafts was held at the 
University of Wisconsin Memorial 
Union with the department of related 
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Washington 9, D.C. 
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art as a co-sponsor. Lisbeth Ander- 
son, a textile designer from Sweden, 
was the speaker. During her visit in 
Wisconsin, Miss Anderson also dis- 
played and described her textiles for 
the students and faculty of Stout State 
College. 

The departments of related art at 
the University of Wisconsin and Stout 
State College enjoyed an exchange 
of art exhibits during November. 

Virginia Kroener, a candidate for 
the PhD in food administration at the 
University of Wisconsin, received a 
Meade Johnson Award of $1,000 
presented at the American Dietetic 
Association meeting in Philadelphia 

WYOMING. The seventh annual 
Family Life Conference is scheduled 
to be held at the University of Wyo 
ming on July 14 and 15 with William 
H. Brown of the Salt Lake City 
(Utah) Child Guidance Clinic as the 
principal speaker. The conference will 
be part of the two-weeks, 2-credit 
Family Life Workshop under the 
direction of Laurence Smarden of the 
division of home economics at the 
University. 
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No need to shop for these 
visual teaching aids 


covering canned foods 
We'll send them to teachers—free. 


WALL CHART. RESEARCH. 

Gives sizes, weight and cup content New industry research in canned 

of common cans and jars. foods. 

MEAL PLANNING. LABELS. 

Recipes, and answers to questions How descriptive labels help shoppers. 

al a A 2 : 

about canned foods. CLASS AND HOME ACTIVITIES. 


NUTRITION DATA. Motivation suggestions for stimula- 
Values for average size servings. ting student interest. 


Complete kits upon request 


ee ee ee ee a 


CONSUMER SERVICE DIVISION 
NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
1133 20TH STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON 6, D.C 


Consumer Service Division 


Please send up-to-the-minute educational materials about Canned Foods for 


NATIONAL stent 


NAME 


C A ™ iy S a 7 a H. S. COLLEGE_.__ 
ADDRESS 
ASSOCIATION | *”" ee 
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FROM THE 


A 1958 revision, the fourth, of 
Teaching Family Finance More 
Effectively has been published by 
the National Committee for Educa- 
tion in Family Finance, 488 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. This 
handbook for homemaking teachers 
was prepared originally at a post- 
graduate seminar of college and pub- 
lic school teachers of homemaking. 
The seminar, held at the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1955, drew up an 
experimental draft to be distributed 
for classroom use and teacher sug- 
gestion. The draft was then revised 
and redistributed on the basis of the 
teachers’ suggestions and criticisms. 
The present edition incorporates all 
of the previous suggestions and a re- 
vised list of references. Write to the 
above address enclosing 50 cents for 
this handbook. 


The Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development of the Na- 
tional Education Association has is- 
sued a booklet called Juvenile De- 
linquency—Research, Theory and 
Comment by Bernice Milburn Moore. 
As Mrs. Moore says in her introduc- 
tion, a full review of the literature on 
juvenile delinquency could not even 
be attempted. She has attempted to 


Give 
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present, therefore, an indication of 
the popular approach, a discussion of 
difficulties in enumerating offenders, 
information which will be useful in 
distinguishing normal and _ healthy 
rowdiness and buoyancy from _be- 
havior pathology, a résumé of the best 
theories thus far advanced in the field, 
and a quick view of the schools’ 
approach to the problem. Her design 
has been to assist with an understand- 
ing and appreciation of the social- 
psychological problems of deviant be- 
havior. The 68-page booklet is avail- 
able from Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, NEA, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., for $1. 


Space, Arrangement, Beauty in 
School, a new Membership Service 
Bulletin, is now available from the 
Association for Childhood Education 
International, 1200 Fifteenth Street, 
N.W., Suite 300, Washington 5, D. C. 
Topics discussed in this bulletin are: 
Schoolroom Arrangement: Its Mean- 
ings, Graphic Suggestions for Learn- 
ing Environment, Bulletin Boards and 
Displays, Sources for Help, Beauty 
Around Us—Classrooms That Invite 
Learning. Price: $1, from the above 


address. 


The ninth in a series of editions of 
Free and Inexpensive Learning 
Materials is now available. This edi- 
tion contains 4,018 entries—34 per 
cent of which are revised or new. 
With few exceptions, nothing is listed 
which costs more than 50 cents. Each 
title is annotated and is followed by 
the complete address of the distribu- 
tor. Available from the Division of 
Surveys and Field Services, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
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—From Pennsylvania Home Economics 
Newsletter, Winter (1958-59) 
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ville 5, Tennessee, for $1.50 per 


cop’ . 


One way to check what's available 
in books on almost any subject is the 
1,452-page Subject Guide to Books 
in Print. It contains—to highlight a 
few—62 listings on Alaska, 95 on Rus- 
sia’s foreign relations, 77 on juvenile 
delinquency, and, on the broad sub- 
ject of education, 2,000. The Guide 
undertakes to list new books, old 
books, soon-to-be published books 
if they are obtainable and can be 
classified by subject—with price and 
publisher's name and address his 
1958 revision of the Guide contains 
18,000 new listings. It can now be 
consulted at the reference desks of 
libraries and bookstores everywhere 


we are told. 


Various roles which the home econ 
omist can play in the vital area ol 
civil defense are outlined in a 42-page 
booklet by Helen Bosard of the Col- 
lege of Education at the University 
of Alabama. The Home Economist 
in Civil Defense was prepared for 
the Alabama Home Economics Asso- 
ciation by Miss Bosard in co-opera- 
tion with the State Department of 
Civil Defense, Montgomery, Alabama 
and may be obtained from that dé 
partment for 25 cents per copy 


The 1958 revision of the Blue 
Book of the Girl Scouts of the United 
States of America is now available for 
35 cents from that organization at 
1413 K Street, N.W., Washington 5, 
D. C. The Blue Book is a valuable 
reference book for adults 
with the Girl Scouts. 


working 


YOU KEEP 


RED CROSS 
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annual 
cereal and milk 
spring festival 


Cereal Institute and American Dairy Association Joint Promotion 


more Both the cereal and the milk make 
important contributions of 
milk is nutritional essentials. What one 
used with food lacks in nutrients, the other 
provides—an outstanding example 


cereals of nutritional supplementation. 


than any 


other food 


The cereal and 

Meal-planners “beg 
; milk serving is 
voted the cereal . 

ope moderately low 
and milk serving a 

; in fat and provides 

among the most oual anal teas 
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convenient and _ ia 18 

' energy. 

least expensive 8. 
of foods commonly 
eaten at breakfast. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, imc. 135 South LaSalle Stre 


; 


et, Chicago 3, Illinois 
ed to the betterment of nationa/ nutrition 


A research and educationa/ endeavor devot 





A teaching kit on home insect 
control may be secured from the 
Real-Kill Company, P.O. Box 78, 
Kansas City 41, Missouri. The kit 
contains a wall chart, several leaflets 
on insects and insecticides, and the 
booklet BUGS . . . and How to Kill 
"Em! which lists twenty-one kinds of 
household pests and discusses each 
separately, describing the type of 
damage done, where the insect is 
found, and how to control it. A four- 
page teacher’s manual and a student 
questionnaire are also included in 


the kit. 


Marilyn J. Pogue has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created position 
of educational director at Ironrite Inc., 
Mount Clemens, Michigan. Miss 
Pogue’s background and experience 
fit her admirably for coordinating 
Ironrite’s educational activities and 
working with colleges, universities, 
secondary, and special schools. She 
has a Bachelor of Science degree from 
Michigan State University and a 
Master of Science from Ohio State 
University where her graduate work 
was primarily in household equip- 
ment. Miss Pogue's experience in- 
cludes that of adult education in- 
structor in household equipment and 
home management, home economist 
in business, and research assistant at 
Ohio State Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 


For those of you who are planning 
a jet flight to foreign lands, Pan 
American has a booklet A Woman’s 
Way to See Europe which is full of 
information on jet clipper travel plus 
tips on what to wear, what to take, 
how to pack, customs regulations, and 
the like. Write to Patrica A. Farrell, 
Travel Consultant, Pan 
American World Airways System, 
28-19 Bridge Plaza North, Long 
Island City 1, New York. 


Women’s 


A de luxe stainless steel automatic 
coffeemaker with a capacity of 2 to 9 
five-ounce cups, or up to 14 cups of 
instant coffee, has been announced by 
the General Electric Company’s port- 
able appliance department. The cof- 
feemaker features a stainless steel 
interior for easier cleaning and better- 
tasting coffee, while the exterior 
surface is chrome plated on stain- 
less steel. It also features a separate 
re-heat circuit to permit re-heating 
coffee without re-perking, and has 
a brew selector for mild, medium 
or strong coffee. An indicator light 
shows when the coffee is ready. Gen- 
eral Electric is also featuring a new 
de luxe portable mixer which is a drink 
mixer as well as a food mixer accord- 
ing to an announcement from the 
portable appliance department. The 
drink mixer attachment, eight inches 
long, with chrome plated shaft and 
white nylon plastic impeller, can be 
used to whip up milk shakes, egg 
nogs, and fruit juice mixtures and to 
aerate frozen juice concentrates. 


Copies of the United States Rubber 
Company's filmstrip An Introduction 
to Rubber have been prepared for 
use in social studies and_ science 
classes in grades five to nine. It tells 
the story of rubber from the planta- 
tion to the finished product, including 
such topics as: the place of rubber in 
our daily life; how rubber, both 
natural and synthetic, is made; the 
many ways in which rubber is used; 
and facts about the rubber industry in 
the United States. An accompanying 
six-page teacher's guide provides ad- 
ditional information and suggests 
classroom activities that might be cor- 
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related with the filmstrip. Free dis- 
tribution is limited to one copy of the 
filmstrip and teacher's guide per 
school. Copies may be requested 
from: Public Relations Department, 
U.S. Rubber Company, 1230 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York 20, New 
York. 


Two new quantity recipe book- 
lets are available from the Food 
Division, Heublein, Inc., 330 New 
Park Avenue, Hartford 1, Connecti- 
cut. Favorite Fare for Serving 50 
covers meat dishes, casseroles, salads, 
salad dressings, sauces, dips and 
spreads, and sandwich fillings. Cook- 
ing for a Crowd features Maltex or 


Maypo Oat Cereal in meat loaf, 


bread, cookie, and pudding recipes 
designed to serve 100 people. 


A baked dessert that combines both 
cake and pudding, Betty Crocker 
Pudding-Cake, has made its debut 
in grocery stores throughout the na- 
tion. The Pudding-Cake 
warm, moist cake with a pudding 
surprise—all in the same pan. 


combines 


The promotion of Barbara Smith 
to field supervisor of the home service 
department of the Norge Division of 
Borg-Warner Corporation was an- 
nounced recently. With headquarters 
in Chicago, Mrs. Smith will work 
closely with home service staffs of 
distributors nationally and will direct 
home appliance product testing. She 
has been a Norge staff home econo- 
mist since 1952 when she was gradu- 
ated from Purdue University with a 
Bachelor of Science degree in home 


economics education. 
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APPLICATION 
FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


50th ANNUAL MEETING 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
June 23=—26, 1959 


MAIL EARLY 


MAIL EARLY 


(List of Available Hotels on Back of this Page) 





. Reservation requests must be sent to the AHEA 
HOUSING BUREAU, Miss Betty B. Wright, Room 
517, Milwaukee Association of Commerce, 611 N. 
Broadway, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 

. Please make all changes and cancellations through the 


HOUSING BUREAU. 


4. 


5. 


Single rooms are very limited. Your chances of 
securing accommodations at the hotel of your choice 
will be much better if your request calls for rooms 
to be occupied by two or more persons. 

Be sure to list definite arrival and departure date and 
time. 


. Room assignments will be made in order received. 6. Be sure to list all names of occupants of rooms. 





AHEA HOUSING BUREAU 


Miss Betty B. Wright, Room 517 
Milwaukee Association of Commerce session [_] 

611 N. Broadway Specify name of group 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. (HEIB or EXTENSION) 


Please reserve hotel accommodations as follows: 


. Preferred Hotels: 
First Choice Fourth Choice 
Second Choice Fifth Choice 
Third Choice Sixth Choice 
2. Please specify the number and types of rooms desired: 
Single room(s) with bath for person(s). Rate $ to $ per room. 
Twin bedroom(s) with bath for person(s). Rate $ to $ per room. 
Double bedroom(s) persons. Rate $ to $ per room. 


Parlor bedroom suite person(s). Rate $ 


3. Date of Arrival Hour A.M. or P.M. 


(Reservations will be held only until 6:00 p.m. unless the hotel is notified otherwise.) (If, after making reservations, 
you find it impossible to attend please notify the AHEA Housing Bureau promptly. ) 


Please check if you are attending a pre-convention 











4. Date of Departure Hour A.M. or P.M. 


5. If accommodations are to be used by more than one person please list names below: 
NAME STREET ADDRESS CITY STATE 


. BE SURE TO 
SIGN YOUR NAME ae nate 


(Company) 
(Street Address) 


(City and State) 
I am (please check) AHEA EXHIBITOR 
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AKEABANANA ! 


—discover a new vegetable that 
goes with meat, fish and poultry! 


Bananas, a vegetable? That's right! When you bake bananas this 
new way, they have a mellow flavor that makes any favorite 
main dish taste better. And bananas, like many vegetables, have 
a well-rounded supply of vitamins and minerals. Bananas belong 
in the daily diet — a lesson on baked bananas can help you teach 
your students the fun of good nutrition. 

BAKED BANANAS 


4 firm bananas* 1'2 thsp. melted butter or margarine 
Peel bananas. Place in greased baking dish. Brush with butter or margarine. Bake 
in moderate oven (375° F.) 15 to 18 minutes or until bananas are tender easily 
pierced with a fork. Serves 4 

Baked bananas with currant jelly: Spoon red currant jelly over baked bananas, 
and serve hot with turkey. Good, too, with other poultry or beef 

Baked bananas with curry sauce: Pour your favorite curry sauce over baked 
bananas. Serve hot with rice and shrimp, or other seafood 

Baked bananas with mint jelly: Spoon mint jelly over baked bananas. Or try 
it with ham — delicious! 

* Use all-yellow or slightly green-tipped bananas 


Bananas belong in the daily diet! UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


es 





Sucary 
for February 


from the Kitchen of Sara Hervey Watts 


| recipe 


Home Economics Consultant, Abbott Laboratories 


Here’s a dessert that’s sure to 
brighten up mid-winter meals! 
Festive Cherry Bavarian 
Cream will whet appetites and 
win praise at your dinner table 
whenever you serve it—it has 
all the lip-smacking zest of the 
richest dessert, yet saves all 


ABBOTT 


LABORATORIES, 


sugar’s calories, because it’s 
sweetened with Sucaryl. Just 
think! Only 97 calories in each 
serving when you make it with 
Sucaryl—and 193 calories (al- 
most twice as many ), if you used 
sugar. And you can’t taste the 
difference! 


NORTH C 


HIC 
etener, Abbott 


*Sucarv!— Non-Caloric Sa 


Low-calorie dishes like this Cherry 
Bavarian Cream dessert are tested and 
tasted in Sara Hervey Watts’ own 
kitchen at Redloft, Radnor, Pa. Here 
she develops Sucaryl-sweetened foods 
comparable in flavor and appearance to 
those made with sugar, but with 's ¢ 


less calories. 


Weight Watchers’ 
Cherry Bavarian Cream 
2 1-lb. cans red sour cherries 

envelope unflavored gelatin 
tsp. Sucary! solution 
tsp. salt 
tbsp. lemon juice 
cup nonfat dry milk solids 
4 cup ice water 


Drain liquid from cherries, saving 
', c. Soften gelatin in \ c. liquid; 
add Sucaryl, dissolve over hot 
water. Chop cherries; add remain- 
ing 4 c. liquid, salt, lemon juice. 
Add gelatin and mix well. When 
mixture begins to thicken, combine 
dry milk solids and ice water; beat 
to texture of whipped cream. Fold 
into gelatin. Pour into lightly oiled 
3-cup mold. Chill. Serves 6. 


FREE! Calorie-saving recipes 

with Sucaryl 

32 pages of wonderful, kitchen-tested 

low-calorie recipes by Sara Hervey 

Watts. A treasure for everyone who 

sensibly cutting calories! Clear, e 

to-follow instructions and color i 

trations make it an invaluable te 

ing aid for home economics classe 
Available at your drug store, o1 

write ABBOTT LABORATORIES, NORTH 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, for ample quanti 

ties of this 

book, plus 

free SUCARYL 

samples, for 

your class- 

room use. 
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